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Editorial. 


NNIVERSARY WEEK for once was free from the 
traditional showers, although intense heat for 
two days caused some discomfort to people who 
were warmly clad. Meteorological conditions, 
however, passed almost unnoticed. Many more 

meetings than any delegates could attend were held in 
various parts of Boston and were attended by unusual 
numbers of interested men and women. ‘The reports 
made by the various societies were cheerful, and-no occa- 
sion was marred by any outbreak of recalcitrant ministers 
or laymen. Criticism might most fairly be lodged 
perhaps against the haphazard methods which have 
prevented the resources used for ministerial relief being 
administered by one executive body. This is a blunder 
which ought soon to be corrected. We have passed 
happily away from the region of storm and stress which 
formerly made it certain, if not necessary, that attacks 
made upon the Unitarian name and doctrine should be 
repelled with spirit. We have conquered a place in the 
religious world which we shall hold against all comers. 
Particularly notable was the address at the Berry Street 
Conference by Mr. Sullivan, formerly a Paulist Father. 
It was marked by philosophical acumen, perfect candor, 
and an absence of all rancor. Mr. Sullivan is a great 
addition to our ministry, and it must be said to the credit 
of the Catholic Church that he received from it the train- 
ing which makes him a spiritual leader of rare insight 


and persuasiveness. 
al 


As .the time approaches for school endings, all the 
familiar considerations appropriate to the season come 
to mind. Nothing new can be said. Yet there is one 
fact always new,—the generation to which the thoughts 
and feelings repeated time out of mind are fresh and new. 
The stream of life prevents time from getting old. The 
hackneyed and commonplace lessons are redeemed, and 
recovered from triteness, with the lives in which they are 
pertinent and glistening. What gives the actor power 
to repeat lines the thousandth time so as to sound to the 
audience as though they were said for the first time? ‘The 
intrinsic quality of the lines, and his training as an actor? 
Only partly. The main element in keeping repetition 
fresh is the supposition that many hearers hear things 
for the first time, and the probable fact that to most of 
the audience they are new. ‘The art of life is not in 
finding novelty, but in realizing that fact in life which 
makes novelty unnecessary. The elementary things, the 
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sameness of them, but also the changed relations into 
which they come and their power to change things, should 
never be lost sight of. The preacher has but few themes, 
and they the most familiar. He soon exhausts the possi- 
bilities of novelty. [hen comes the real test of his art. 
If he deserts his field in the search for unused themes, he 
runs risks of cheapness, and loses rich chances of help- 
fulness, for the challenge of his task is to prevent old 
things from becoming old, to relate the few eternal truths 
to the ever new and questioning demands of lives that 
have never before existed. 


Some one has called the attention of educators to the 
danger of too much experimenting with new methods of 
instruction, because if an experiment proves a failure the 
pupils of the public schools have no remedy. They have 
to carry through life the effect of the experiment. The 
educator can try again, but the children cannot. We 
can see already persons going through life mentally 
maimed because they have undergone the educational 
vivisection of pedagogic reformers. Material for experi- 
ment in this field is too expensive and precious for use. 
Inability to spell, or to write legibly, or to read aloud 
easily and pleasingly, have already followed certain 
methods of instruction specially directed toward pro- 
ficiency in these directions. The testing of theories 
ought to be very carefully pursued in the light of this 
fact, that failure fatalizes itself in the life of the victim. 
Reforms that may sacrifice a generation in their demon- 
stration, entail a too grave risk. Experiment should be 
conducted on a small scale, and over a short period, 
in order that developed disadvantage may quickly be 
compensated. An educated man with well-marked signs 
of illiteracy is a not infrequent product of much lauded 
novelties in education. ‘‘’Too late” is written on the dis- 
covery of the cause. Fads in education are the most 
dangerous of all fads. They make us long for the old- 
fashioned thoroughness and the old-fashioned concentra- 
tions. 

al 


SENTENCES from a Hibbert Journal article by John Jay 
Chapman ring with far-sounding tones that rouse the 
best spirit in a time reckoned indifferent to it. Written 
for delivery to an Ethical Culture Society, it has these 
significant declarations: ‘‘Pure Ethics has a weak voice, 
it is true, and has said little of importance to humanity 
or about humanity; but she has a strong hand and has 
done much for humanity. She sometimes saves the 
fragments where theologies clash and hope to destroy one 
another. But let me tell you my belief. Without 
theology she would perish, for Ethics is a feeble plant, 
hardly self-perpetuating. Ethics must draw constant 
life from religion—and ever new life from religion, or it 
becomes a husk, and humanity discards it.... There 
has recently been an age of agnosticism: it is closing. 
An age of faith is in progress. The Desert of Agnosticism 
has been crossed; and some of those leaders who helped 
multitudes to pass across it, were destined not to enter 
the promised land themselves. ... The New Testament 
is a thesaurus of sacred wisdom compared to which there 
is no book or monument that deserves to be named. It 
is a personal record, and contains things, one might say, 
almost too personal to be published. Of this nature is its 
importance, and from this source—neither from Church 
nor from commentator—flows its power.’’ Such a 
vindication of religion in the face of one of its subtlest 
perils, the peril of unconscious and inequitable substitu- 
tion, and by one of so keen and independent a temper, 
is of great value. Ethics sits at the tables of religion and 
draws its sustenance therefrom. But when it pretends 
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to self-sustaining permanence and sufficiency, it discovers 
its limitation. It cannot set up for itself and at the 
same time be like those who were called parasites by the 
Greeks because they sat at other tables than their own. 


Anniversary Week. 


It is rather an uncertain business to institute compari- 
sons between the set of meetings held in Boston last week 
and those of preceding years. Much may depend upon 
the mood of the observer who thus compares, and, in any 
case, unless one has made a recent study of the literature 
which such occasions in the past have left, his remem- 
brance of them is apt to be somewhat vague. And yet 
one can be rather sure of his impression of such a series of 
meetings, or of that part of them which frail nature 
has sufficed to enable him to attend, as contrasted with 
the impression made upon him in other days. 

One who remembers, more or less, a good many of these 
occasions is here quite willing to testify that he recalls 
none where the various addresses given seemed to rise, 
on the whole, to a higher average level, or where a better 
spirit more unbrokenly prevailed. This is said not by 
way of empty compliment or formal self-congratulation, 
but out of a deep conviction that the present representa- 
tives of what is called Unitarianism show themselves at 
such times quite the equal, as a body, of any set of men 
or women in whose hands the fortunes of that movement 
have hitherto rested. Whatever discouragements there 
may be and though the giants of former days may he 
no more among us, everybody can be assured that the 
gospel as we understand it is now being proclaimed with 
quite as much earnestness, intelligence, and constructive 
skill as ever before. 

Where there has been so much that was good, it is 


‘difficult to select anything for special mention. . The 


morning meeting of the Unitarian Association was made 
noteworthy by the presence and address of Dr. Ambrose 
Vernon. It is by no means an unheard-of thing for a 
representative of the right wing of Congregationalism 
to sit in council with us of the left. But we are glad to 
have that happen frequently, and note with pleasure Dr. 
Vernon’s appearance upon the programme. His theme 
was the tendency of the two divisions into which the 
Congregational body once broke apart now to approach 
each other again, although, disclaiming any right to 
speak of changes in Unitarian thought, he limited him- 
self to some illustration of changes on the so-called ortho- 
dox side which indicate a considerable movement in 
our direction. It was perhaps the first time that the 
Kansas City confession of faith has been expounded 
among us. But we are disposed to predict that a good 
deal more will be heard of that remarkable document 
in days to come. 

Another matter of somewhat special and peculiar 
interest was the statement in Secretary Wilson’s report 
of the difficulties attending the name by which our 
churches have come to be known, and his recommenda- 
tion that some earnest effort be made so to amend or 
supplement that designation as to remove a needless 
hindrance from our path. This recommendation is 
worth attention. While we confess ourselves somewhat 
sceptical as to the possibility of doing much more than 
to make an ill-fitting name increasingly significant of 
much which it was never intended to convey, we may 
nevertheless welcome a discussion which will at least 
disclose our unwillingness to be known abroad simply 
as the champion of a certain theological dogma, or as 
the opponents of a certain other intellectual belief. Our 
position in that matter is so much incidental and by the 
way, that it comes to us generally with a shock of un- 
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pleasant surprise when we find ourselves thus docked 
and labelled in the minds of other people. It is not 
impossible that a study of the problem might reveal some 
way of getting ourselves more adequately described for 
the benefit of people who do not know us. The very 
fact that we were engaged in such a study would signal- 
ize our unwillingness to be known as a sect of dogmatists. 

Many of our people, no doubt, would be alarmed to 
think that there was risk of having to give up a name 
which had become endeared to them, and in bearing which 
those whom they honor have suffered unjust reproach. 
Such people need not become greatly excited. If we 
do not get on faster with this project than have the 
Episcopalians in an attempt to change their name, it 
will be some time before the situation becomes acute. 
Meantime, it is worth remarking that practically none of 
our older churches have the word Unitarian as part of 
their corporate name. ‘That word is often added, and 
generally in brackets, as an indication of the fellowship 
to which they now belong. If newer churches of our 
planting could be induced to follow that example, it might 
be a step in the right direction. We need somehow to 
make it plain that the meaning which the world often 
ascribes to our denominational name is far too narrow to 
cover our essential aims and purposes. 


The Commission on the Unitarian Name. 


It is to be hoped that the words of Secretary Wilson 
in regard to the Unitarian name, may not be considered 
as the reopening of an old controversy. Nothing can 
be more futile than a debate about words and names. 
The experience of our churches both in England and in 
this country is full of warning. 

The whole significance of Mr. Wilson’s report and of 
the action of the American Unitarian Association lies 
in the fact that at a time when no controversial zeal has 
been aroused it is proposed to have a calm and impartial 
consideration of a matter which at other times has been 
the occasion of partisan feeling. ‘The purpose of the 
commission is to clarify our ideas, rather than to force any 
particular action. 

The difficulty with our name is one that has been felt 
since the time when the dogmatic Unitarianism of 
Priestley and Belsham gave way to the more spiritual 
and free faith of Channing and Martineau. 

Dr. Channing writes: ‘I do not speak as a Unitarian 
but as an independent Christian. I have little or no 
interest in Unitarians as a sect. I have hardly anything 
to do with them. I can endure no sectarian bonds. With 
Dr. Priestley, a great and good man who had most to 
do with producing the late Unitarian movement, I have 
less sympathy than with most of the orthodox.” 

Dr. Martineau’s objection to the Unitarian name was 
that it obscured the very thing for which we struggled. 
“All Protestant controversies turn upon questions of 
doctrine, all Protestant sects are marked off by some 

_ peculiarity of creed.” This was, he said, the character- 
istic of sect-life as contrasted with church-life. A name 
which was descriptive of a particular doctrine, like 
“Trinitarian or Unitarian, tended to make the sectarian 
temper of mind permanent. 

Dr. Martineau believed that the time was coming when 
a great comprehensive liberal church might be formed 
out of elements now existing, but dissevered. He be- 
lieved that these elements could not be gathered together 
under a name which was descriptive of a theological 
controversy in which they have little interest. 

“They do not like our narrow theological position, the 
doctrine we put forth as chief is to them but secondary. 

_ Their minds are engaged on other and more compre- 
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hensive questions, their eye is on the future, while we 
are clinging to the past. I am persuaded that if the 
natural sympathies of the present age are to have their 
way, and the thoughtful earnest-minded Christians of 
our own and other countries are to be brought into any 
mutual understanding it must be through other agencies 
than the word Unitarian, and that which it represents. 
Depend upon it, it no longer answers to the real, essential, 
living groupings of our times.” 

It must be confessed that Dr. Martineau’s efforts to 
introduce a better name failed. It is to be hoped, also, 
that the word “Unitarian’’ has come to have wider mean- 
ings, and that it has become more adequate, by its more 
modern use. Still we are conscious of a difficulty when 
we turn to the latest edition of the Century Dictionary 
and read: ‘Unitarian; one who maintains the uni- 
personality of the Deity; one who denies the doctrine 
of the Trinity; specifically, a member of a Christian 
body founded upon the doctrine of unipersonality.” 

That is the definition which we have been trying to 
live down. It is one of the little ironies of life that a 
body of people who are so earnestly contending for an 
undogmatic organization of religion should be supposed 
to be founded on a metaphysical doctrine. The word 
‘“Trinitarian’”’ is no longer used to designate a religious 
body. We are supposed to be particularly devoted to 
anti-Trinitarianism. 

Experience has shown that controversies over names 
are futile. Buta judicial and statesmanlike consideration 
of the whole matter may have good results. The im- 
portant thing is not what we should call the few churches 
already affiliated with us, but how shall we come 
to a better understanding with the great company of 
liberal-minded people who are, as we are accustomed to 
say, ‘“with us in everything but name.” We should 
like to have a clearer conception of “the real, essen- 
tial, living groupings of our times.” If we are to retain 
the Unitarian name we may, at least, be shown a way to 
clear it of its ambiguity. We want the world to know 
that our aim is to be not a sect, but a Church of the 
Free Spirit. 

The commission is simply the dove that is to be sent 
out from our Unitarian ark to see if the waters of sec- 
tarianism are ‘‘abated from off the face of the ground.” 
The ark has proved a staunch little vessel and we have 
become attached to it, in spite of the close quarters. 
Even if our dove should return with an olive leaf in its 
mouth, we shall do nothing hastily. We shall follow the 
example of Noah and his family, who “stayed yet seven 
other days.”’ We do not intend to leave the ark till it 
is good walking. 


Our Philistines and the Ark. 


The stiffening of standards in so many parts of modern 
life, and the sense of the importance of having standards, 
is accompanied by a curious revolt against standards, as 
a sort of tyranny and interference with personal liberty. 
When the need is emphatic, we rally to our standards; 
but when the need is not distinct, or is modified by de- 
sires, the cry of danger is disregarded or ridiculed. ‘Those 
who raise the cry are called old fogies. They are not 
considered old fogies when the public peace is invaded, 
or when disease threatens, or crime runs riot. Law and 
order are comfortable enough then, and no one is insen- 
sible to the influence of a flag and its defenders in time 
of emergency. But in the ordinary course of life there 
is a good deal of anarchy unconsciously entertained. It 
shows itself in impatience with natural conventionali- 
ties because they are conventional, without regard to 
whether they serve a useful purpose and are natural; 
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in the parade of caprice by fashion; in the unbridled 
range of reading by those most needing guidance and 
care; in the effrontery of purveyors of amusement, and 
the shamelessness of those who openly patronize their 
lubricity; in the decline of manners and in sprightliness 
tainted with flippancy; in the freedoms indistinguishable 
from license; and in the glaring immodesties of behavior, 
of speech, of dress; and conspicuously in the readiness 
with which the most considerate protest is met with the 
charge of impertinence, prudery, and misrepresentation. 

This seems to be considered by a section of the present 
generation as the age of their own way. ‘Their internal 
revolution against a great many standards because some 
stafidards change, is a feature of the times. The aim of 
religion is to plant certain standards beyond the reach 
of change. If these standards are too specific in name, 
they are opposed. If they are broad enough to escape 
identification and application, they are useless. 

The problem of a church is to get the central standards 
of life respected, more than to carry any particular tenet 
to men, more even than to convert them. ‘The Philis- 
tines are ever upon us. The ark of God is no ancient 
superstition. When the central fidelities symbolized by 
any standard are endangered, it is no narrow attachment 
which impels us to rally to its defence. The color-bearer 
is the centre of the battle. Troops rally around him; 
even officers are subordinate to that high authority. The 
man who carries the flag is the central fact of the struggle. 

We assert our loyalty to standards in the face of the 
charge that is made that we are weakening the bulwarks 
and defences of life in recognizing the weakness of un- 
tenable theological and religious positions. We admit 
the good faith of many who deem our rejections inimical 
to general welfare. There are high-minded people who 
are firmly convinced that a belief in hell is inseparable 
from moral imperatives, and that rejecting that belief 
opens the doors to ethical laxity. There are honest 
people who truly think that there is no hope for forgive- 
ness for their sins unless the death of Jesus is accepted 
as payment to justice on their behalf, and, therefore, 
who must hold us lacking in a sense of the seriousness 
of human peril, and guilty of contributory negligence in 
denying the whole sacrificial scheme. We know that our 
endorsement of an unhampered study of the Bible, and 
unreserved acceptance of the agreed results of competent 
investigation in this field, seem really to weaken and 
destroy the authority and influence of the Bible just 
where its influence is most needed. 

No one can remove these impressions, and no persua- 
sion can convince those who hold them that we are guilt- 
less of the complicity they charge. We recognize the 
futility of acting on the defensive. It is idle to answer 
our critics in the way laid down by their criticism. 

What is the duty of a church like ours in this matter? 
It is to stay near the real sanctities of life and make our 
work so clearly positive, and constructive, and definite, 
and continuous, that there can be no mistake about our 
purpose. We must not be led aside by attractive chances 
for correction. The best correction of mistaken ideas 
about us is more of the work which leaves no opening for 
misunderstanding. It is to devise new ways of saying 
old things, so that their pertinence will not escape the 
hearer. It is to apply the few simple faiths we consider 
fundamental in Christianity so as to show their adequacy 
without the faiths which have hitherto been relied on. 
It is to appreciate the motives of those, even, who do not 
appreciate ours, and heap up before them, not assertions 
and arguments, but facts and results. It is to gain the 
chivalry of the new generation so that they will try to 
demonstrate the presence of religion in their manners, 
their appreciations, their interests, and their activities. 
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It is to leave no room for the feeling that religion is sepa- 
rate from the bettering agencies and the reconstructive 
forces of modern society, and give no occasion for the 
reproach that these efforts are undertaken in displace- 
ment of the interior motives and inspirations which make 
the root of all endeavor. It is to connect the highest 
incentives with the lowest place for them, so that no one 
can fail to see that maintenance of standards is just as 
necessary for those who feel independent of them as for 
those who commend them. Without standards any 
cause languishes and weakens. No matter how confi- 
dent and self-supporting it is, to the comparison it must 
come between its ideals and aims and those which time 
and reason prove necessary and supreme. It is told us 
that, when the ark was recaptured from the Philistines, 
the men toiling in the wheat-fields looked up and saw it 
carried by, and rejoiced to see it. None have more rea- 
son to welcome the reassertion of immutable principles 
of purity, of integrity, of kindness, and of reverence, than 
laborers in every field, and specially in the fields of 
humble and unrequited toil. No greater service can be 


performed in the common life than the defeat of our- 


Philistines, and the carrying of our standards of the love 
of God and man where they will be safe from accident, 
and universal in authority. 


Current Topics. 


THE negotiations at Niagara Falls, Ont., to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the Mexican problem 
had reached such a stage at the beginning of the week, 
that it was confidently hoped by the representatives of 
the mediating powers that a peace protocol would be in 
tangible form, ready for definite acceptance by the 


' United States and Mexico, before the end of another 


week. The injection into the situation, at the last mo- 
ment, of the Constitutionalist faction with a request 
that the representatives of Venustiano Carranza, the 
chief of the rebels, be admitted to direct participation 
in the discussions of the delegates, introduced an element 
which was not expected by the envoys of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile, but it was confidently believed on 
every side that an agreement would be reached on this 
point. ‘The protocol in process of framing, it was under- 
stood, would contain general recommendation for the 
settlement, not only of the issues involving the United 
States and Mexico, but also of the problem of the inter- 
nal pacification of Mexico. 


Pd 


PUBLIC opinion in Canada has been greatly agitated 
as a result of the sinking, in the upper reaches of the St. 
Lawrence River, of the steamship Empress of Ireland, of 
the Canadian Pacific Line, with the loss of more than 
nine hundred lives, on May 29. The catastrophe was 
caused by the collision of the Empress of Ireland with 
the Danish collier Storstad in a heavy fog. The com- 
manders of the two vessels mutually placed the blame 
for the disaster upon one another. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
former premier of Canada, in a public statement on the 
day after the terrible mishap, made a public demand 
upon the government for a thorough investigation into 
the circumstances which had brought about the de- 
struction of the liner and previous marine tragedies in 
the St. Lawrence. The vessel, with a great hole amid- 
ships, went to the bottom in so short a time that prac- 
tically nothing could be done to remove her passengers 
to boats. For the percentage of mortality the accident 
of May 29 was one of the most tages in the “Hee of 
marine disasters. alae 
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May 25, 1914, will descend into the history of Ireland 
as a great national festival. On that day, amid dramatic 
scenes in the House of Commons, the bill providing 
Home Rule for Ireland was passed for the third time, 
after two previous vetoes by the House of Lords. Under 
the new parliamentary system curtailing the power of 
the peers, the bill, upon its passage by a vote of 351 to 
274, was no longer subject to negative action by the upper 
chamber, and its enactment into law by the appending 
of the signature of the king became a certainty because 
of the sovereign’s well-understood intention to approve 
the legislation. An unexpected feature of the final 
phases of the hotly contested bill was the failure of Ulster 
to carry out the belligerent purposes which had been 
credited to its leaders. Although the government at 
London had taken comprehensive measures to prevent 
an outbreak of disorder at Belfast, no occasion arose for 
the employment of even a show of force, and the Irish 
leaders began to hope that the new order of things would 
be put in effect without a serious breach of the peace. 


ed 


A NOTABLE interparliamentary conference opened in 
Basel, Switzerland, last week. ‘The gathering consisted 
of about one-third of the membership of the French and 
German parliaments. ‘The presiding officer in behalf 
of the French deputies was Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, whose services in behalf of international 
peace have made him a figure of world-wide significance. 
In its preliminary statement, outlining the purposes of 
the discussions, the conference frankly recognized the 
difficulties of the problem which it had undertaken to 
solve, but pledged itself to “assist in the immense effort 
of education toward reciprocal good-will necessary in 
this task, which is not beyond the genius of the two 
peoples.” Each group appointed members to a perma- 
nent committee, which will devote itself to the promotion 
of friendship between Germany and France by actively 
counteracting misleading comments and press informa- 
tion disseminated for hostile ends in either country. 


ed 


Ir is to be doubted whether the activities of the con- 
ference at Basel had the authority of official sanction 
either in Paris ot Berlin. Responsible statesmen in 
Germany, as in France, keenly realize the danger pre- 
sented by a perpetuation of the heritage of rancor which 
was created and handed down to posterity by the war 
of 1870. Nevertheless, in governing circles in Berlin, 
as in Paris, the dominant formula is a continuance of 
preparations, on the one hand to maintain the status quo, 
and on the other to bring about the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France. In the face of this apparently 
immutable theory of statecraft, the Franco-German 
branch of the Inter-Parliamentary Union will maintain 
an organized pacifist campaign, in the hope of being able 
to eradicate from the national consciousness of the future 
the bitterness which is now its salient note. The pro- 


gramme is an interesting one, and will be watched with 


hopeful sympathy by friends of peace throughout the 
world. = 


Ir only by force can the situation in Albania be regu- 
lated, then Italy stands ready to supply that force, in 
co-operation with Austria-Hungary. Such is the tenor 
of the official statement on the Albanian problem made 
in the Italian chamber of deputies by the Marquis di 
San Giuliano, the minister of foreign affairs, on May 26, 


a few days after Prince William of Wied had taken 


on an Italian warship in the roadstead of Durazzo, 
i had returned to his capital. menaced by an insurgent 
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army. In his definition of the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward the Albanian problem, the minister took 
pains to emphasize what appears to be a fact, that Italy 
is acting in thorough accord with Austria for the restora- 
tion of order in Albania and for the perpetuation of the 
régime which the protecting powers established. at 
Durazzo and for the maintenance of which they are 
collectively responsible. ‘The marquis, however, in his 
explanation to the chamber, failed to mention the activi- 
ties of the other powers—Great Britain, France, Russia, 
and Germany—in the. pending crisis, and the omission 
was significant. 
ad 


Tue house-cleaning to which the new Okuma cabinet 
is pledged is being carried on with energy in Japan. ‘The 
latest naval corruptionist to be sentenced is Vice-Admiral 
Matsumoto, who on May 29 was sent to prison for three 
years after having been convicted of accepting bribes in 
connection. with naval contracts. A captain was also 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment for a similar offence. 
It is the intention of the Okuma ministry to purge the 
Japanese navy completely of the men whose misdeeds 
caused the scandal that brought about the fall of the 
previous administration and besmirched Japan before 
the world. ‘There are several more officers whose official 
conduct was brought under suspicion by the revelations 
made in Berlin at the beginning of the year, and an 
aroused public sentiment in Japan will keep the agita- 
tion alive until full justice has been meted out. 


Brevities, 


Everywhere and at all times the attitude of dogmatism 
tends to restrict and deaden the intellectual and moral 
life. Its constant behest is, ‘‘Think as I think, do as I 
do.”’ 


The voluntary prayer of a religious service should be 
its most uplifting and inspiring feature. It should come 
forth from the head and the heart, “the soliloquy of a 
jubilant soul.” 


Plato wrote of the supreme importance of a good start 
in the early education of the child, calling it “the most 
important stage towards the happy consummation of the 
excellence of which its nature is capable.” 


Some one has said that “‘if we knew more, we should 
sin less; if we knew all, we should not sin at all.”” To 
this should be added the words of a French writer, who 
said that ‘‘if we knew all, we should forgive all.” 


The philosopher Bergson is happy in his illustrations 
of inner truths. For instance, who cannot see the apt- 
ness of his judgment when he says, ‘‘ What we call objects 
are mere snap-shots of a reality which is in continual 
flow’’? 


Saint Paul’s psychology may not be acceptable to the 
modern student of the moral life, but were not his facts 
irrefutably correct when he candidly confessed, “For 
the good that I would, I do not; but the evil which I 
would not, that do I’’? 


Slowly but surely the food consumed by the people 
of this country is becoming purer and better. Manu- 
facturers, it is said, are giving more care and attention 
to the purity of the raw material and its methods of prep- 
aration than ever before. Let the good work continue. 


There is a common uncertainty as to what matters 
are covered by the phrase “vital statistics.” A New 
York expert says in explanation that vital statistics 
may be defined as “the numerical registration and 
tabulation of population, marriages, births, diseases, and 
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deaths, coupled with analyses of the resulting numerical 
phenomena, with the end in view of ‘searchlighting’ the 
path to sanitary progress.’ 


Statistics are valuable data when intelligently and 
honestly used, but able to work great harm in the hands 
of ignorant and irresponsible persons, who frequently 
use them to prove the things we all know are not so. 
Carroll D. Wright used to say, “Figures will not lie, 
but liars will figure.” 


The exaltation of reason as the supremely great factor 
in human life is losing its former exaggerated impor- 
tance. Manis more than a simple rational being. John 
Burroughs writes, ‘‘Man lives in his emotions, his hopes 
and fears, his loves and sympathies, his predilections and 
affinities, more than in his reason.” 


Disappointed egotism is the cause of much of the dis- 
satisfaction with life which many people profess. Nar- 
row desires and childish wants are sure to lead to a rude 
reawakening. Some one has said, ‘‘No prison-door is so 
strongly barred and bolted as that of the petty, ordinary, 
undeveloped, unemancipated self.” 


Men can no more think alike than they can look alike. 
What a strange and insipid and uninspiring world this 
would be, were there not sharp differences, opposing 
opinions, and great mental disparities among men! Or- 
thodoxies and heterodoxies are simply the inevitable 
results of diverse intellectual vision. 


The hearer who goes to a religious service mainly to 
criticise the service, and especially the sermon, has placed 
himself in a mood or position which inevitably shuts him 
off from receiving much benefit or inspiration. If one 


will but listen in a receptive spirit, he may carry away a~ 


good thought, a searching question, or a hymn or song for 
his own personal need. 


Is not a well-ventilated church auditorium a neces- 
sary prerequisite to good preaching and profitable hear- 
ing? Sleeping in church might be greatly reduced, if 
not entirely done away, by supplying plenty of fresh 
air. A good woman, constant in church attendance, 
once said that she would be truly happy if she could 
ever feel as sleepy at home as she did every Sunday in 
church. In her case a new janitor cured the trouble. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Distinction without a Difference: the Service Pension. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian Association 
certain speakers gave the impression that the Service 
Pension Fund differs in character from other funds, like 
that of the Society for Ministerial Relief. It is only 
fair to guard against such a misapprehension. So far 
as contributions are constantly asked in behalf of the 
Pension Society, this is obviously “charity” in the same 
noble sense of the word which prompted the establish- 
ment of the other funds. The givers to the Pension 
Fund, often persons of modest means themselves, surely 
would not give their money in order to add to the income 
of the considerable proportion of our ministers whose 
old age, through good fortune or the generosity of their 
churches, is already comfortably provided for. They 
give to express their sympathy with actual needs, pre- 
cisely as kindly members of our churches have given out 
of their surplus for the other funds. As no minister 
already comfortably cared for would wish to accept 
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the aid of the ministerial relief, thus subtracting from 
the amount to be divided among those who need it, soa 
minister would be shy of receiving an unnecessary gratuity, 
raised by benevolence, under the name of a pension. 
Neither does a minister like to ask for gifts to a pension 
fund for his class, while every church is full of people who 
have no pensions. 

Personally, I should prefer to receive assistance from 
the older society, which represents the endowments of 
the past, or of men and women of ample means, than to 
depend upon the income of funds gathered from the gifts 
of present-day congregations. In any case, if a man’s 
service has been honorable and his need is therefore 
honorable, no kind of provision made for his old age, 
whether by the ‘‘charity,”’ that is, sympathy and friend- 
liness of his neighbors, or by the more remote kindliness of 
a past generation, or by the good will of the public,—the 
town or city,—can hurt his honor or lessen the respect 
which we all feel for him. Is not the true-hearted old 
man, who is supported by a charitable fund, as worthy 
as the same quality of man who happens to have enjoyed 
all his life the generous salary of a well-to-do congrega- 
tion? Perhaps we all need to disabuse our minds of some 
queer prejudices about names, and see the realities behind 
the names! Was there ever a time when in the eyes of 
religion the mere need or lack of money could be thought 
a shame to a man? 

May I add that the time has come when the Society 
for Ministerial Relief would like very much to provide 
for the increasing number of candidates for its assist- 
ance. The Society has been able to give in many cases 
to the amount of five hundred dollars a year. I believe 
that no list of names of ministers anywhere includes 
better men, or men of more useful service, than those which 
this Society has been able to serve. If I had money to 
give for any fund, I am bound to say, with all respect 
to the Pension Society, that I had rather give my money 
to the Society for Ministerial Relief, for in the one case 
the money is supposed to go equally to those who need 
and those who have no need, while in the other case the 
money goes wholly to meet needs. We all love, if we can, 
to relieve needs, and the more honorable they are, the 
better we like to try to meet them, whereas the world 
is too full of all kinds of needs to allow us to take any 
interest in adding gratuities to people who may be as 
well off as we are. Of course I say this only with respect 
to the benevolent or ‘‘charitable”’ side of the plan of the 
Pension Society. The “pension” side, necessarily very 
slight in the case of a few hundred ministers, is purely a 
matter of business, and to be judged accordingly. The 
question that I wish to bring to the front is, How can we 
most economically and effectively meet the needs of good 
and useful men, who, for various obvious reasons, have ~ 
no adequate provision for their support in the time of 
old age? Cons 

Jamaica PLaIn, Mass. 


The Unitarian Name. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The suggestion of the secretary of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation that the name “Unitarian’”’ is inadequate and 
therefore misleading, seems to have struck the news- 
papers as remarkable. It would not have seemed remark- 
able to Channing, Ware, and the other fathers of our 
faith, a hundred years ago. That was just what they 
thought and said of the name,—a name not of their 
choosing, as the secretary said, but which their opponents 
attached to them as a stigma, as the most offensive term, 
in that age, that could be applied to men otherwise 
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respectable. The fathers greatly preferred to be known 
as “Liberal Christians,’’ a title which left the question 
of the Trinity open, suggested no dogmatic test, and 
allowed one to put the emphasis upon character, where 
it is now more generally acknowledged to belong. But 
obviously “Liberal Christian’’ was too gracious a title 
by which to designate a hated little nest of disturbers of 
the peace of Christendom. In fact, there was some 
objection to recognizing them as Christians at all. 

Secretary Wilson was not the first to protest the 
inadequacy of a name which suggests so little of that for 
which we chiefly exist, and the unfitness, for an undog- 
matic people, of a title whose only implication is dogmatic. 
There are many names not more dear to some of us 
than “ Unitarian’ has come to be, but that would better 
express what our fellowship has stood for, during a hundred 
years of history. “Liberal Christian’? would be less 
distinctive than it was when our fathers fondly assumed 
it. There are those who remember that Dr. Hedge, 
recalling the honorable history of our fellowship in all 
philanthropies, used to say “ Humanitarian’? would have 
been a more adequate name for us than ‘“‘Unitarian’’; 
but all churches are humanitarian to-day, and the name 
would not be distinctive. 

I believe Dr. Martineau, having come of English 
Presbyterian ancestry, as indeed most English Unitarian 
churches came, preferred the name “Presbyterian” to 
that of “ Unitarian,”’ and “‘Presbyterian’’ has the obvious 
advantage of not challenging a theological discussion. 
Neither has ‘‘Congregational,’’ to which, in this country, 
Unitarians are entitled. Many of our churches call 
themselves ‘‘Unitarian Congregational.” I have had 
the happy fortune to serve a church founded nearly a 
hundred years ago (Bangor, 1818), whose legal title is 
Independent Congregational. We could do very much 
worse than to adopt as our official title the name Inde- 
pendent Congregational. Finally, we have had among 

us, one might almost say in our ranks, for more than 
fifty years, “‘The Free Religious Association.” If one 
wants a name that shall at least say it is not some sort 
of secular institution, who will suggest a better name for 
our denomination than ‘‘’The Free Religious Fellowship’’? 
But from sentiments I hear at home, that I suppose 
would never do. 

S. C. BEACH. 
WatTERTOWN, Mass. 


A New Name for Our Denomination. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The general and hearty acclamation given Tuesday 
morning to Secretary Lewis G. Wilson’s recommendation 
that our greatest present need for growth was a broader 
and less theological name than Unitarian, showed that 
it was given at the psychological moment. 

The new name should be not a dogmatic nor intel- 
lectual one, but one that announces a warm and broad 
heart-faith. It should not carry any implication of ex- 
clusiveness or theological narrowness. It should express 
what Dr. Bellows, Channing, and Parker maintained, viz. : 
that we are a sect only temporarily until the spirit of 
religious brotherhood breaks down the barricades of 
sect." I know only one short phrase that expresses all 
this and is in accordance with our great ideas of divine 
and human love,—the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. 

This is Fraternal Religion. Let our General Conference 
take as its new name, 7he General Conference of Fraternal 
Religion. James T. Brxsy. 

Yonxers, N.Y. 
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Divine Equality. 


“ Eldest of things, divine Equality!” 
Great Shelley sang it in his fervent youth, 
And with the poet’s vision half divine 
Beyond old error saw the shining truth. 


He saw the truth, and sang to sons of men, 
Not chidingly, because he knew them blind, 
Not stern of heart, too noble he for that, 
But tenderly, with accents heavenly kind. 


Divine Equality—were it but ours, 
As balm for all our hurts it might suffice, 
Call heaven back unto the wistful world 
And make this earth another paradise. 


Another paradise where Love should rule 
And noble Justice guard the noble state, 

And man and woman walk the ways of life 
As God ordaineth, equal mate by mate. 


Yea, equal mate by mate, God’s perfect way— 
So as the Poet dreamed, O may it be, 

And earth behold as in some golden age 
“ Eldest of things, divine Equalityl”’ 


JOHN RUSSELL HayEs. 


Our Brothers the Trees. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


IDG 


Trees, then, like men, were not created equal, but, like 
the stars, differ from each other in glory. They have 
their distinctly aristocratic, middle, and lower classes. 
In the first belong the aristocracy of birth—the ‘oldest 
families,” like the baobabs, the yews, oaks (whom Keats 
called ‘‘those green-robed senators’’), limes, cedars, Orien- 
tal planes, the sequoias, and Indian fig, or banyan, whose 
bending twigs take root until it builds itself 

“Into a sylvan temple arched aloof 
With airy aisles and living colonnades.”’ 
One of these Indian figs, the Cubeer Burr, on an island 
in the river Nerbudda will accommodate in its shade seven 
thousand people, and feed them with its small scarlet figs, 
and furnish bird-music from a thousand warblers in its 
branches. 

Another distinguished representative of the first families 
is the maiden-hair tree, or Ginkgo biloba, which traces 
its ancestry to the primary rocks, and boasts of ances- 
tors which played highly important réles in Mesozoic 
times. 

Corresponding, also, to our aristocracy of brains is the 
sylvan aristocracy of grains. For, like men, trees may be 
grouped according to outward and visible signs or by their 
inward graces. By the latter classification high rank 
is accorded to the mahogany, oak, ash, Circassian walnut, 
ebony, and bird’s-eye maple. But birches belong to “the 
upper middle class,’ according to the estimate of Mr. 
H. E. Parkhurst. In distinctly “higher circles’ are the 
beeches, which proclaim their rank by the slender, lance- 
like shape of their leaf-buds, the simple, classic lines of 
their thin, silky leaves, and the unadorned beauty of their 
trunks, limbs, and twigsin winter. There are trees which 
depend upon their leafage for most of their charm, as 
Mark ‘Twain tells us some women depend upon their 
clothes for most of theirs. But the beech can be naked 
and not ashamed. Moreover, was it not long ago ad- 
mitted to patrician circles by the Roman orator Passienus 
Crispus, who poured wine on its roots? 

If any tree belongs to the lower middle class, or plebeian 
rank, it should be the dwarf juniper—and yet, much 
might be said in praise of that ground-loving tree. Thus 
are we confronted by the world-old problem of those who 
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see a great brotherhood, but cannot and would not escape 
the difference ’twixt man and man. Neither would one 
escape the difference ’twixt tree and tree, to find the bore- 
dom of monotony. 

Like the Alps, the trees of wonderful girth and stature 
may awe us with their sublimity, but they do not draw 
us with love as may some lesser tree. We need both 
emotions, though not for the same length of time. The 
trees we love are those that will come and live with us, 
stretch their arms protectingly over our homes, and 
silently weave themselves into the tenderest associations 
of our lives. A home without trees around it is like a 
literature without poetry in it. Even a very humble 
house nestled among trees warms the cockles of the heart 
as a treeless mansion cannot. ‘The old roof-tree becomes 
a member of the family and, like the rest of the family, 
is carefully cherished and watched over whenever its 
health is menaced by storms, moths, beetles, or any of the 
ills which trees are heir to. 

How deeply such trees may strike their roots into the 
human heart is known only to those who have lived on 
intimate terms with some of their sylvan brothers from 
childhood. Nor can one measure the fine spiritual losses 
of the man or woman who has missed the individual 
tuition of single trees or the higher education of a forest. 
For every tree, in a greater or less degree, is begirt with 
mystery, and lures the mind beyond the close-cropped 
circle in which it is too often tethered by the petty in- 
terests of life. This influence was felt centuries ago in the 
East, and finds quaint expression in the Varaka Purana, 
which promises heavenly bliss to the planter of certain 
trees. ‘‘He never goes to hell,” asserts the Purana, “who 
plants an asyatha, or a pichumarda, or a banian, or ten 
jessamines, or two pomegranates, or a pachamra, or five 
mangoes.” 

One would like to commend this Puranic passage to the 
attention of the clergy who paint realistic pictures of a 
fiery fold where lost black sheep are gathered in. If 
they must hold their congregations in order by painful 
moving pictures, would it not be ecclesiastical thrift to 
adopt the suggestion of the Purana and give a promise of 
lower temperature, at least, to all sinners who would off- 
set their moral liabilities by planting a goodly number of 
oaks, elms, and pines? ‘This would give a new construc- 
tive value to the doctrine of eternal punishment, which 
would greatly enhance its repute, especially among our 
true patriots who are fighting for forest conservation. 

Even the superstitions of India show that a tree in 
that country is regarded as something more than its wood- 
fibred body. According to one tradition, the holes in 
trees are the doors through which the special spirits of 
those trees pass, a fancy which finds an interesting dupli- 
cate in the German belief that elves pass through the holes 
of trees, and that certain ailments, especially of hand and 
foot, may be cured by contact with these holes. 

Legends like these, and still more all the tree-begotten 
groves of poetry, make it clear that the myth-makers and 
poets need trees and forests as a nesting-place for their 
fancies quite as much as the birds and squirrels need 
them for their own dainty dwellings. 

Yet with all the rich dream-stuff which may be har- 
vested from the forest or any single tree of it, compara- 
tively little has been reaped for literature thus far, and 
most of that little has been garnered by the poets of 
America. ‘This statement is made in serene certainty of 
the dissent of those who have made no comparative study 
of the subject and of those who cannot detect literary 
merit unless it wears a foreign label. The writer, how- 
ever, is willing to be convinced of error if any one can 
match, by a foreign author on the same theme, Bryant’s 
“Forest Hymn,” Emerson’s ‘“‘Wood Notes,” as well as 
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many of his shorter poems on the same subject, Lowell’s 
“Under the Willows,” 
lines of Lanier’s ‘‘Sunrise’’ and the ‘‘ Marshes of Glynn.” 
As might be expected, many of Whittier’s lines also 
beat with a pulse strongly accelerated by the forest :— 


“Keep who will the city’s alleys, 

Take the smooth-shorn plain,— 

Give to us the cedar valleys, 
Rocks and hills of Maine! 

In our Northland wild and woody, 
Let us still have part> 

Rugged nurse and mother sturdy, 
Hold us to thy heart! 


Where are mossy carpets better 
Than the Persian weaves, 

And than Eastern perfumes sweeter 
Seem the fading leaves; 

And a music wild and solemn, 
From the pine-tree’s height, 

Rolls its vast and sea-like volume 
On the wind of night.’ 


Illustrating another phase of the give-and-take which 


attends a close rapport between man and his sylvan 


brothers are Lowell's lines from ‘‘ Under the Willows” :— 


“Myself was lost, 
Gone from me like an ache and what remained 
Became a part of the universal joy 
My soul went forth, and, mingling ‘with the tree; 
Danced in the leaves.” 

Undoubtedly, Wordsworth or Shelley might have 
written a better ‘‘Forest Hymn”’ than Bryant’s, had they 
been as strongly moved by the forest as was the American 
poet. But the point here made is simply that no forest 
or tree apparently so moved them, though the ardent tree- 
lover is moved by everything about a tree. Like an en- 


-amoured youth who finds trivial no fact connected with 


his sweetheart, the tree-lover is responsive to every trait, 
feature, and habit of his sylvan divinities. ‘The masterful 
grip of their roots in the soil; their smooth, rough, or deep- 
fissured bark; the wonderful grains of their wood; their 
slight or stately figures; the strange ichors in their veins; 


the lavish bounty of those that give nuts and fruit; the- 


cut and color of their leaves, and their beautiful tracery 
against the dome of blue; their soothing carpet of shade 
on the grass, or the swaying shadow on a curtain, made by 
a leafy ‘branch at the will of the wind,—all these and scores 
of other charms fugitive and perennial spell the infinite 
variety by which a tree holds us in thrall. 

But most of all, the tree-lover delights in the empire 
of wildness which it is the province of the kings of the 
forest to maintain against all the heedless encroachments 
of civilization. How invaluable this wildness is to the 
world is little understood by the Philistine, who, if he 
could, would barber all the forests of their captivating 
individuality, and leave dear old Nature never so much as 
a fairy ring where she might let down her hair, and go 
barefooted. 

In a city we may tolerate a park ready for callers, with 
all its trees shampooed and in full coiffure, and its grass 
looking as if the last finishing touch had been given with a 
fine-toothed comb. But never a light-footed fairy or 
sylvan god shall we find in such a place, nor any muse 
whose dictation will not sound like a phonograph. The 
paradox of the situation lies in the fact that the more 
civilized man becomes, the more he needs and craves a 
great background of forest wildness, to which he may 
return like a contrite prodigal from the husks of an arti- 
ficial life. 

Many of us know that indefinable and irremediable 
ennui which is felt in the society of a man or woman 
whose mind is intellectually “ 
half mowing and half tillage,” and the latter sometimes 
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and many of the tree-inspired - 


level and free from stones, 
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intensive, a mind with no wild woodlands or rocky past- 
ures where one might stumble on a bubbling spring of 
fancy or a briar-rose of sentiment. Precisely the same 
kind of ennui, on a cosmic scale, we shall feel if our wild 
woods, and the country which is their vestibule, are little 
by little abolished. 

When men have recognized that the forest is a great 
standing army, divinely appointed to protect the human 
race not only from drought, flood, and famine, but from 
their counterparts in the intellectual and spiritual world, 
perhaps some of the time and money now spent on battle- 
ships and destructive armies will be diverted to the de- 
fence of our beautiful defenders, the trees. 


My Cossack. 


In the Crimean War, among a group of people sur- 
rounding a war-bulletin was a young peasant woman, 
wringing her hands and making her moan over “the 
fearful battle! the woeful slaughter!’’ 

“My good woman!’ expostulated a prosperous elderly 
citizen who had stopped to read, ‘it’s neither a battle 
nor yet a slaughter; it’s just a slight skirmish in which 
one man—one single, solitary Cossack—was killed.” 

But the poor woman wept on. “It zs a dreadful battle 
and it 7s a woeful slaughter, for that one Cossack was my 
Cossack.” K. H. 


Religion and Gothic. 


“The peculiarly sacred character’? of Gothic archi- 
tecture is described by a writer in The Architects’ and 
Builders’ Journal as “quite a late invention,” and he 
says that those who presume to call other methods of 
building pagan and irreligious have little knowledge of 
history. ‘The pointed vault is nothing else but an en- 
gineering device to construct a roof with small stones 
across aisles of varying widths, and it has only the slight- 
est connection with Christianity or any other faith.’’ 
So far from medieval churches being more spiritual than 
those of other periods, they are, the writer insists, more 
materialistic, their form being dictated not altogether 
by the desire of artists to create beautiful structures, 
but by a quite temporary engineering necessity. Thus, 
he declares, it is against Gothic architecture that the 
charge of materialism and lack of spirituality must be 
brought.—From the London Christian World. 


Spiritual Life. 


Religion is the best armor in the world, but the worst 
cloak.— Bunyan. 


ot 


He that is selfish and cuts off his own soul from the 
universal soul of all rational beings is a kind of voluntary 


_ outlaw.— Marcus Aurelius. 


Go through the world and find those who are intrinsi- 
cally weary,—weary of the purposes, weary of the results, 
weary of the conditions of life. ‘They are those who have 
lost their ideal, or who never had one.—Philip H. Wick- 


Steed. 
a 


Health enough to make work a pleasure; wealth enough 
to support your needs; strength enough to battle with 
difficulties and overcome them; grace enough to confess 
your sins and forsake them; patience enough to toil 


until some good is accomplished; charity that shall see 
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some good in your neighbor; cheerfulness that shall 
make others glad; love that shall move you to be useful 
and helpful; faith that shall make real the things of God; 
and hope that shall remove all anxious fears concerning 
the future. It is not doing the things we like to do, but 
liking the things we have to do that makes life blessed.— 
Goethe. 
ed 


We all want to do some great thing,—to do what 
prophets, saints, heroes, and martyrs have done. But 
the small thing, the commonplace thing, the little trivial 
duty, the thing that has to be done out of everybody’s 
sight,—in the routine of business, home, or school,— 
that seems poor work to do for God. But it is what he 
wants us to do.—C. J. Perry. 


J 


We must learn to take our faults humbly as proofs of 
our weakness and use them to increase our trust in God 
and our mistrust of self. Neither must we be discour- 
aged at our own wretchedness or give way to the thought 
that we cannot do or bear any special thing. Our duty 
is, while confessing that of ourselves it is impossible, to 
remember that God is all-powerful. Jean Nicholas Grou. 


Che Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


I want to speak very simply about certain distinctive 
motives and methods in the life and work of these as- 
sociated churches. The typical facts of your common 
endeavors have been set before you in the reports and 
in the addresses to which you have listened. It is the 
function of the president’s address to try to interpret 
these facts, to gather them into the comprehensive whole, 
and to indicate their commanding aims. I want, if I 
can, to lift up these apparently separated efforts where 
you can see them together and note their motive power, 
their tendency and purpose. 

Is there not always a danger that we shall get too 
absorbed in the details of our business? Our generation 
is peculiarly open to the peril of neglecting the forest 
for the sake of the trees. We are eager to develop power, 
but do we enough consider the aim? We gather ammuni- 
tion, but are we always clear about the target? So far 
as this habit springs from modesty or caution it is praise- 
worthy, but too often it seems to me it springs from 
uncertainty, from distraction and bewilderment amid 
the tumultuous activities of our time, sometimes, per- 
haps, from mean satisfaction with what is essentially 
partial and incomplete. 

I want, then, if I can, to contribute to our meeting 
the sense of the whole task to which all the separate 
happenings are subordinate and contributory. I want 
you to discover that the varied activities of this Associa- 
tion are all controlled by certain constructive and syn- 
thetic ideals—certain ordered intentions. Shall we not 
for a moment get away from the details that are often 
fragmentary and incoherent, into some consideration of 
the principles that are universal and abiding? 

I do not want for a moment to seem to depreciate the 
importance of the administrative duties that absorb 
so much time and strength in these days of multiplied 
machinery and organization. We should recognize that 
such tasks are as much a part of our religious obligations 
as those that are more commonly associated with the 
idea of religion. Our forefathers were just as religiously 
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employed when they were steering the Mayflower over 
the lonely seas or lending a hand at the halyards as when 
they were listening to preaching. The perplexing ‘task 
of adjusting our work to our opportunity is an under- 
taking the spiritual content of which is neither meagre 
nor insignificant. Your attitude toward such tasks is in 
no small degree the measure of your spiritual vitality 
and of your loyalty to truth and righteousness. 

Again, in selecting certain principles for emphasis 
to-day, I do not wish it to be understood that I depreciate 
any of the other forms of activity that have been de- 
scribed to you and which I shall not have time even to 
mention. I am going to emphasize not those that are 
necessarily the more important, but those that seem 
to me just now peculiarly significant. The Unitarian 
movement in many aspects of its endeavor is not dif- 
ferentiated from the work of other Christian fellowships. 
All such societies as ours have their work of publication, 
their work of church extension, their work among the 
students of our schools and colleges, their problems of 
recruiting and supporting the ministry and equipping 
the churches with the tools of their service. In some of 
these aspects of religious organization the Unitarians 
have indeed been pioneers, ‘but in all these departments 
the great Christian bodies, with their vastly superior 
numbers and resources, have often outstripped us. We 
shall continue to do our modest part along these familiar 
lines, but to-day I want to emphasize certain principles 
of our work in which we are not repeating the experience 
of any other religious body, but rather marking the paths 
along which the main body of the Christian army is 
sure to follow. 


The first of these distinctive elements is in the working 
out of certain educational ideals in the religious life. 


The work of your Department of Religious Education is © 


animated by ideals which are in some important respects 
different from the traditionary habits of the great Chris- 
tian bodies. We cannot regard a child’s religious nur- 
ture as complete when he can repeat the Apostles’ Creed 
or answer the questions of a catechism. We do not 
conceive religion as an intellectual assent to anybody 
else’s authoritative thinking. To us the real aim of 
religious education is not the imparting of information, 
but the awakening of life. The end in view is growth 
in character, in happiness, in usefulness, and in spiritual 
vitality. We do not depreciate or shirk the duty of 
concrete instruction. We believe in teaching children 
in a rational way and in a modern spirit about the 
sacred literatures of our race. We helieve that some 
acquaintance with so important a part of the history of 
- humanity as that contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ment ought to be included in the intellectual makeup 
of all young people. We want our children to know 
something about the development of Christianity, about 
the history of their own church and the sacred history 
of their own land, but most of all we seek those methods 
of education which lead out into the broad principles of 
conduct. We want the children to feel the ties of 
humanity and to have a chance to practise the unselfish 
virtues. We want them to know something of the beauty 
of patriotism, of the peculiar honor there is in serving the 
common good, and of the nobility of faithfulness to private 
and public trust. That is not a novel idea in religious 
education, but nowhere has it been emphasized so clearly 
as in our communion. 

We propose, then, in the scheme of religious education 
which we are studying, to emancipate ourselves altogether 
from certain habits and traditions that have crippled 
and still cripple the Christian forces,—the idea that Chris- 
tian faith is in the acceptance of certain intellectual prop- 
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ositions, and the idea that Christian conduct is obedience 
to certain moral prohibitions. ‘These two conceptions, 
neither of which has any support in the teaching of the 
New Testament, have been the tragedy of Christian 
history. We have long ago escaped from the interpreta- 
tion of religion as a creed, and gradually the great Chris- 
tian bodies are coming to see and to fee] the wisdom of 
our founders in that respect, but all the churches, even 
sometimes our own, are still handicapped by the notion 
that righteousness is nothing more than the keeping of 
certain negative commandments. Now we_ believe, 
and we are trying to make that belief practical in the 
life of our young people, that the strength of religion is 
not in what it prohibits, but in what it affirms. To us the 
great commandments are not those which begin ‘‘Thou 
shalt not,” but those that begin “‘Thou shalt.” Right- 
eousness does not to us mean limitation; it means emanci- 
pation. It does not mean prohibitory rules, but larger 
freedom. “Goodness is not in keeping out of things, 
but in getting into things and in transforming them.” 

The aim of religious education, as we understand it, 
is to make good men and women after that fashion. It 
is an aim so simple and obvious that Christendom still 
finds it more or less incredible. It assumes or infers 
that there must be about religion something more subtle 
or abstruse than that—-the defence of a creed or the stress 
of an emotional experience called conversion, or the 
submission to some mystic_rite of initiation. We can- 
not too often repeat that all religious teaching, all services 
of worship, all influences of architecture or liturgy, all 
precept and example, are but the transient means to 
the permanent end,;—the making of good, cheerful, and 
serviceable men and women. 


The second distinctive principle of our associated 
endeavor is the emphasis that our churches habitually 
and universally put upon the application of religious 
idealism to the ethical problems.of our day. Again, there 
is nothing especially novel about that, but nevertheless 
it is true that nowhere is the test of good works so abso- 
lutely applied as in the churches of our fellowship. It 
is to the everlasting credit of our people that, however 
much some of our neighbors deplore and denounce the 
heterodoxy of our opinions, almost invariably the sneers 
shrink into silence before the quiet integrity and the 
honorable lives and the public usefulness of the typical 
Unitarians. More than to any one else it is given us to 
affirm that the real test of a church nowadays is not its 
doctrinal accuracy or its sacramental authority, but its 
practical efficiency. Unitarians are absolutely committed 
to the principle of showing their faith by their works. 
They are therefore everywhere engaged in solving the 
problems of charity and intemperance, of the care of the 
dependent and delinquent, of the administration of 
justice and the advancement of peace. ‘They are con- 
cerned with the saving of neglected children and in the 
prevention of poverty and disease. They have dis- 
covered that in such service lies the salvation of many a 
languishing church. hey realize that that is the logical 
carrying out of the New Testament teaching. It is a 
return to the ideal that was central in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ, the bringing on earth of the Kingdom of 
God. Unitarians insist that the social interests of our 
time must be recognized and utilized and consecrated. 
They must be made to disclose their deeper significance 
and brought into vital connection with the religious hopes 
and aspirations to man. 

In this field of service, therefore, the Unitarians occupy 
a strategic place. On the one hand are the people who 
remain valiant defenders of the old orthodoxies and who 


view with the utmost apprehension any effort to bring 
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the churches into touch with the social needs of the 
twentieth century. At the other extreme are the 
agitators who loudly disclaim any connection of their 
work with the impulses of religious faith and hope. 
We belong to neither of these equally intolerant ex- 
tremes. We would bind together the first and second 
commandments. We insist upon the social morality 
. which is rooted in a divine order. We believe that 
men cannot realize their convictions of truer and juster 
human relations, that they cannot make actual their 
social ideals, if they are destitute of the religious assur- 
ances and inspirations. The social movements of our 
time, whether consciously or not, must in our convic- 
tion and in our practice find their source and motive in 
faith and hope and love. 


The third distinctive element in our endeavor is our 
affirmation of certain principles of fellowship which we 
desire to establish among Christians. For the most 
part the appeals for Christian unity in these days appear 
to us to rest upon insecure foundations and upon an 

. inadequate philosophy of human intercourse. They 
expect or require a certain uniformity of opinion or of 
organization. The Unitarians, on the other hand, are 
disposed to emphasize the value of variety. To us 
the most hopeless condition of religion would be the 
condition of self-satisfied agreement. We perceive that 
men cannot think at all without dissent, but we believe 
that they ought to be able to think seriously and to 
differ widely without prejudice and without mutual 
distrust. A Christian unity which means, on the one 
hand, simply a unity of indifference or aimless good- 
nature, or, on the other hand, which means an identity 
of belief or practice, seems to us equally undesirable. 
All society is made up of co-operative diversities, and ‘the 
more perfect the society the more widely those who 
compose it will differ in their habits and tastes and 
accomplishments. We believe in the value even of 
antagonisms, and we have no tise for churches shorn of 
all individuality. We believe that if only men would 
hold their different forms of faith largely enough and 
vitally enough they would find that they are not walls 
which separate man from man, but rather avenues through 
which we can approach one another in sympathy and 
neighborliness. 

We advocate the federation, not the amalgamation, 
of the Christian forces; we believe in co-operation in 
good works; but not even for these would we forego 
our right. of private judgment, or our right of testing 
religious vitality by its truths, or our right to be the 
unfettered servants of freedom and fraternity. For these 
causes we must always, if necessary, remain a dissenting 
minority; but we submit that the fundamental principles 
of the Unitarians, freedom as the way and character as 
the test of religion, are the real foundations for unity. 
The experience of our fellowship justifies our confidence 
both in the possibility and the efficiency of a bond of 

_ union which is not a force, but a sentiment; not a body 
of opinion, but an attitude of mind and of spirit. Our 
experience justifies the ideal of unity in and through 
diversity. 


A fourth distinctive element in our work is to be found 
in our attitude toward non-Christian bodies. Unitarians 
have never taken any interest in the business called 
“carrying the gospel to the heathen.”” We have found 
overwhelming need for our limited resources in work that 
lies nearer at hand, and we have not sympathized with the 
motives that were the propelling force behind the tradi- 
tional appeals for foreign missions. Our religious con- 

-victions have not led us to suppose that the heathen 
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are going to be condemned by a just God for their lack 
of acquaintance either with the beliefs we ourselves 
cherish or with what Priestley called ‘‘the corruptions of 
Christianity.” We have never discovered that an under- 
standing of the doctrine of the Trinity or an acceptance 
of the articles of the Westminster Confession is: essential 
to our own or anybody’s else salvation. We have not 
cared to free men from one superstition by inviting them 
into another superstition. We have not, therefore, had 
the same motives for foreign missionary work that our 
orthodox neighbors have possessed. 

While thus heretofore indisposed to enter upon this 
field of service, the Unitarians have never been inclined 
to indulge in criticism of foreign missions. We have 
recognized the inestimable moral value of the self- 
sacrificing zeal both of the missionaries themselves and 
of those who have supported them at home. The world 
would be infinitely the poorer without the stories of 
heroic devotion and without the actual accomplishments 
which. mark the advance of the cross in foreign lands. 
But while we cannot undertake the work of foreign 
missions in the traditionary and conventional form, we 
have our own infinitely suggestive and pioneer work 
to do, and we are girding up our powers to undertake 
it. We propose a method of work which will not concern 
itself with denouncing the defects or follies of the non- 
Christian systems of faith, but which will seek the good 
and true in them—the common grounds of thought and 
experience. Of old the missionary to foreign lands used 
to assume that the beliefs of the people he had come to 
save were all wrong and their doctrines false. He pos- 
sessed the only true gospel. We would rather adopt 
the excellent model of Paul’s speech to the Athenians 
on Mars Hill, and reason from the traditions and beliefs 
of the people that we address. We would take our texts 
from the teachings of the local seers and poets. We 
would show respect for the writings of the people that we 
approach, and argue from those writings to what we 
believe to be higher manifestations of God in the Chris- 
tian gospel. We believe that there are evidences of 
true religion in all the different faiths of the world, and 
humbly recognize that our own faith is not the only 
witness of divine realities. 

We want to work not so much for our Oriental brethren 
as with them. We want not so much to convert as to 
confer. We wish to discover how men of other races 
and traditions have looked at the great problems of the 
universe. We want to know what is their conception 
of their relation to the mysterious powers that are mani- 
fested in the universe. We want to know what moral 
laws they have found written:in nature and human 
nature. We would know how far they have succeeded 
in lifting the veil that hides the future. And beyond 
these things, we wish to help in liberating people every- 
where from needless fears, from unreasonable dogmas, 
from cruel or superstitious practices. We desire to join 
with them in the discovery of spiritual truth and in 
endeavors for social welfare. We want to help in 
establishing centres of moral, educational, and religious 
influence. We want to promote the blessings of true 
liberty, of international peace and good will. We may 
not lead great multitudes to take our name or wear 
our badge, but we can help to create the atmosphere in 
which free minds and free souls can happily live and love 
and work. Surely, it is a significant moment when in 
that spirit the most modern interpretation of Chris- 
tianity thus seeks to address itself to the most ancient 
of peoples, peoples who have been brooding over the 
problems of human destiny before ever Christianity was 
born. We believe that not altogether in vain has been 
that long searching after God. ‘‘The religious experience 
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of the great non-Christian races,” said President Tucker, 
“is not a thing to be ignored, least of all to be insulted.” 
There are spiritual qualities which have been slowly and 
painfully wrought out in the experience of other lands 
and faiths, from which Christianity may well learn. It 
has not yet been revealed that the final form of Chris- 
tianity is to be an Occidental form. It may perhaps be 
proved that an Oriental Christianity is nearer to the 
spirit of the founder than those forms of Christianity 
which have passed under the influences of Roman law 
and ‘Teutonic feudalism. Let our Western faith and 
democracy declare their principles among the nations, 
but let us not yet arrogantly assume that they constitute 
the perfect law of life and liberty. 


Finally, our distinctive mission is in the content of 
our spiritual affirmation. It is ours to proclaim the 
_ unmediated vision of a God who lives and works to-day. 
Our prerogative is the affirmation of the life of God in 
the souls of men. ‘The practice of the presence of God— 
that is still the great all-comprehending motive. It does 
not mean detachment from our lesser duties. ‘The ful- 
filment of our personal relationship to God includes 
fidelity to every earthly relationship and obligation. The 
passion for God is a passion of devotion to the will of 
God in all the practical tasks of every-day life. That is 
the central conviction of the order of churches to which 
we belong, and our distinctive witness in the Christian 
world. 

We may find genuine satisfaction in the efficiency of 
our work, but still let us remember that its great signifi- 
cance is that it is a work given us of God to do. The 
strength and permanence of these associated tasks is 
in our recognition of the divine principles which make the 
ruling law of all our effort. 
to us a plan of the Almighty, when our ideals are to us 
the summons of his purpose, when his intentions thread 
all our scattered endeavors, when our progress, in its 
largeness or its littleness, is the measure of his will,—then 
we realize what we are really about. Then we battle 
in the light. We understand the principles for which 
we fight. Down in the press of our particular duty, in 
the dust and heat of our corner of the field, we comprehend 
something of the whole plan of campaign. If we grow 
weary or disheartened, then we remember the deeper 
significance of it all. Our eyes, like those of the young 
warrior in the prophetic legend, are opened, and we 
behold how all the hills around us are filled with the 
horsemen and the chariots of our spiritual allies. 

In confederation with God is the unity of our intentions, 
the richness of our opportunity, the background of our 
activity, the end of our endeavor. Do we venture to 
cherish presumptuous hopes about our movement? It is 
because we have heard the sound of God’s promises. 
Do we try to overcome wrong and evil? It is because 
we would fight God’s enemies. Do we want to help our 
neighbors in time of need? It is because we would 
protect and relieve God’s children. What is our life 
itself but the projection and the extension of the life of 
God? How everything, until that illumination comes, 
lies cold and incomplete, like the clay before the sculptor’s 
hands have moulded it, like the painter's crayon sketch 
without the color, like the morning sky before the sun- 
rise! 

Now all these distinctive elements of our life and work 
which I have been emphasizing aim and tend towards 
this one revelation. Why arewe interested in the improve- 
ment of our means and methods of religious education? 
In order that our children may know that God reigns, 
and that faith and hope and love are the real and endur- 
ing impulses in human society. Why do we seek to apply 
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our faith in good works? In order that the kingdom of 
God may more quickly come on the earth. Why do we 
seek to multiply relations with other Christian bodies 
and with the faiths of the non-Christian races? In order 
that by differences and multiplicities of approach, by 
diversity of method, we may glorify God and enjoy him 
forever. When our Pilgrim Fathers drew their compact 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, as she swung at anchor 
in yonder harbor, on the top of the page they wrote 
“In the name of God, Amen.” They made God their 
partner in their hazardous enterprise, and that is why 
they were not daunted or defeated. - They endured as 
seeing Him, who is invisible. Our history is rooted in a 
vision of God, and we shall prosper and endure only as 
we are not disobedient to that heavenly vision. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


The activities of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
during the past year have been; in general, those that 
have occupied us in previous years, with the exception 
that the work of preparation for the new course of study 
and for the new Book of Song and Service has meant 
more attendance at the office and less field work than 
usual. None the less, the three members of the office 
staff have given during the year 335 addresses in twenty- 
one States. There has been no diminution in the number 
of letters of inquiry and personal interviews dealing with 
problems in religious education. Through these ad- 
dresses, letters, and interviews, we come into contact 
with a large number of Sunday-school workers. 

We have published during the year three bulletins, 
“The Ethics of Sunday School Finance,” by William I. 
Lawrance; ‘Music in the Sunday School,” by William 
H. Lyon, D.D.; and “The Religion of Childhood and 
the Religion of Youth,” by Roderick Stebbins. It is our 
purpose to make our bulletins genuine contributions to 
the work of religious education. The Beacon has been 
carried on as previously, though somewhat enlarged in 
size. ‘The advance in price made necessary by the in- 
creased cost has not, we are happy to say, reduced the 
number of subscribers. ‘Testimonies as to the value of 
the paper to our 11,000 young people who receive it are 
most gratifying. It is our intention to keep that paper 
to the highest level, and it is our ambition to make it the 
best religious paper for children in existence. 

One of our most important activities is in the mainte- 
nance of lecture courses intended to assist teachers to do 
their work increasingly well. Every autumn we co- 
operate with the Tuckerman School in a normal course, 
at Channing Hall, covering ten successive Saturdays. 
We hold also summer schools of religious education. 
Three of these are to be held this summer. ‘The first 
meets in Meadville, Pa. It begins on the 22d of June 
and closes on July 3. There are to be at this institute 
five courses of lectures. Prof. Bowen of Meadville will 
give ten lectures on “The New Testament and Our 
Religion.” Prof. Starbuck of our staff will give ten 
lectures on ‘‘The Psychological Basis of Religious Teach- 
ing.” Rev. William H. Boocock, M.A., Director of 
Religious Education in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Buffalo, and one of the recognized leaders in this field, 
will give five lectures on “Religious Education in the 
Church School.” Rev. Florence Buck, Associate Secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Education, will give 
eight lecture-lessons on “‘ Methods of Teaching,” and I 
am to give six lectures and a sermon, covering various 
aspects of the work not dwelt upon by the other speakers. 
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The Meadville School is a serious attempt at the educa- 
tion of Sunday-school teachers, the attitude of those who 
attend being remarkably earnest. The students come 
from long distances, listen for five hours daily to lectures, 
and seek many personal interviews in a devoted attempt 
to improve themselves in their chosen work. 

Immediately following the Meadville School, there will 
be an institute of one week at Proctor Academy, situated 
at Andover, N.H. This is a new attempt, taking the 
place of the gatherings hitherto held at The Weirs. At 
this meeting Dr. Starbuck and I are to give each a lect- 
ure of an hour for five successive mornings, the after- 
noons and evenings, together with the Sundays preceding 
and following, being occupied by speakers chosen by the 
New Hampshire Association. This meeting, again, is 
followed immediately by a two weeks’ session at the 
Isles of Shoals, where we are to gather on the 12th of 
July,—a little later this year than usual. The first week 
at these meetings is always given to matters of general 
interest; the second week is a Sunday School Institute. 
At this institute there are to be daily lectures by Prof. 
* Bowen and Dr. Starbuck. Dr. David Snedden, Commis- 
sioner of Education for Massachusetts, will lecture on 
two evenings. Miss Lucy Wheelock, the eminent kinder- 
gartner and founder of the Wheelock Kindergarten School, 
will lecture on one evening, and I am to hold several 
conferences. ‘There will also be a lecture by Rev. Frank 
A. Powell of Manchester, N.H., and the usual and highly- 
prized sunset and candle-light services. The session will 
close with an entertainment furnished by the members of 
the Institute. 

The summer programme thus surveyed indicates a 
serious attempt on our part to do whatever may be done 
to co-operate with our Sunday-school workers in improv- 
ing their methods and stimulating them to higher en- 
deavors. This feature of our denominational activity, 
which has grown up within the last five years, is one of 
the most significant of our modern Unitarian movements. 
These meetings not only deserve the hearty support of 
our entire communion, but offer ample return to those 
who will avail themselves of their privileges. 

Our largest enterprise at the present time is the prepa- 
ration of a new course of study. As this is to cover the 
years from four to twenty-one, with a separate manual 
for each year, in some cases two manuals, and for many 
of the years additional books for teachers’ use and ma- 
terials for home work by the pupils, it will be seen that 
the enterprise is indeed a very large one. A report on 
this new course is to be made by Dr. Starbuck, who is 
consulting editor of the series. I venture to touch, how- 
ever, upon two or three points which he may not cover. 

Certain criticisms in advance of the appearance of the 
series have been made, based upon inadequate knowledge 
as to what the series proposes. One such criticism is that 
it is too elaborate an undertaking; that our schools are 
small, and that so long and full a series is therefore not 
desirable. To this it must be answered that such a 
_ series must be prepared with a view to the use of all 
those who are likely to turn to it for help. ‘Though our 
schools are small, they contain pupils of every age,’from 
the youngest to the oldest. What one school may not 
need, another school must have. Weare therefore driven 
to the necessity of compiling a full course, if we are to 
meet the demand which already exists. 

Akin to this criticism is the suggestion that our course 
is paying too much attention to psychological require- 
ments, and not enough to what some are pleased to call 
the “practical things”’ in religious education. ‘To this it 
seems necessary only to reply that psychology attempts 
to point out the existing situation in child-life, so that to 
follow its suggestions is merely to work with rather than 
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against Nature, and so to make it possible for the un- 
trained teacher, knowing, it may be, nothing of the 
subtleties of psychological science, to do the work that 
is to be done with greater effect than could be done other- 
wise. Such a course as we contemplate cannot -be too 
psychological, in the sense that it cannot be too well fitted 
to the various ages for which it is prepared. 

Still another criticism is that the new course appears to 
be far less biblical than any that has hitherto been offered. 
Many are concerned lest we shall fail to give to our pupils 
an adequate knowledge of our great book of religion. 
To this it is enough to reply that it is the intention of 
those having the series in charge that it shall make more 
use of the Bible than any series has made in the past. 
We believe that the method of Bible study which is 
nearly universal in evangelical schools and common in 
our own, has not resulted in such knowledge of the Bible 
as to commend it. Many experiments with young people 
brought up in the Bible-centred schools of our land have 
shown a lamentable lack of knowledge of that book. 
We believe that if we use it less as the subject-matter of 
our teaching and more as illustration,—use it, that is, 
not simply because it is there and is regarded as impor- 
tant, but because it fits the needs of our instruction and 
illustrates the ideas that we wish to present,—our pupils 
will know the book better, and will like it more than if 
approached in any other way. In all the books of the 
series the advance rule is to use Bible passages and char- 
acters wherever they can be made available. In this 
way it is expected that more of the Bible material will 
be used, and that what is used will be of greater value 
to those who study it, than if it were approached in any 
other way. 

No such series of books could probably be issued which 
would meet the needs of every one. We intend, however, 
that no pains shall be spared, either in the writing or the 
editing of this series, to make it the best we can possibly 
produce in attractiveness, in adaptability to the develop- 
ing powers of the students, and in results upon life and 
character. 

Another enterprise which we have in hand and which 
in many respects is of equal importance, is the prepara- 
tion of a new book of song and service. ‘The one now 
in use was published by the Society in 1895. Forty-five 
thousand copies have been issued to our schools. A whole 
generation has been brought up on it. It has been for 
several years past the opinion of the compiler of this 
book that the time has come for another. ‘The fact is 
that our schools are ceasing to buy it and are turning to 
other publications. A committee of thirteen persons has 
been assembled and is now at work upon the new book. 
The services are slowly taking form, lists of hymns with 
music are being compiled, and progress is being made as 
rapidly as the nature of the subject justifies. A fuller 
report upon this book will be made presently by Rev. 
Florence Buck, who is secretary of one of the sub-com- 
mittees charged with its preparation. Suffice it here to 
say that it is our desire to place in the hands of our young 
people a book of song and service that shall be compre- 
hensible and yet dignified, that shall be a direct intro- 
duction to the worship of the congregation, and that shall 
both stimulate and refine the spiritual nature. 

There is no department of religious acitvity in which 
greater progress is being made than in religious education. 
In all the denominations the leading minds are turning to 
this subject, and increasing efforts are being put forth to 
develop ways and means for the right religious guidance 
of the young. In this direction lies our greatest opportu- 
nity. Rightly to guide the oncoming generation is to do 
the most effective work it is possible for us to do in the 
bringing in of the kingdom of God. 
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The Gospel of Beauty and the 
Simple Life. 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


This is an age of dreaming, of transition, 
but the new order has not come. The time- 
spirit, though in sore travail, has not yet 
given bitth to the essential idea. The pur- 
est men and women are trying to find a spirit 
and an idea which shall liberate us from the 
servile slavery of luxury, fashion, and con- 
formity into’ which we have fallen. 

The thoughtful see everywhere the wor- 
ship of wealth, the love of idleness and 
rank, the gulf between the rich and the poor, 
the substitution of the corporation for the 
individual, and the machine for the man. 
Economic considerations are first, and the 
churches (at least many of them) graft on 
a few shoots of Christianity, that they may 
veil these considerations. The prophets, 
seeing these conditions, break out into 
Catlylean warnings. 

The latest of these prophets is H. G. Wells, 
whose new book, ‘‘ Social Forces in England 
and America,’ is well worth study. Mr. 
Wells brings to his task a breadth of mind, a 
literaty clearness, a spiritual audacity, and an 
opulence of learning and history, which make 
him an évei more representative thinker 
than was Ruskin or Matthew Arnold. He 
seés that the multitudes have no real phil- 
osophy of life, and that the churches are los- 
ing their power because they elevate dogma 
above truth and are possessed by the spirit 
of fashion and worldliness. Mr. Wells makes 
the grave accusation that politics, law, and 
religion are in the hands of “second-rate 
men.” He teaches that the solution of 
our social and moral problems may be found 
in the surrender of the individual to the 
State. ‘‘Whosoever would save his soul 
shall lose it,’’ he constantly affirms. 

Mr. Wells is far-sighted in many of his 
suggestions, and surely there ought to be 
that large education which shall release us 
from self, and let us escape into philosophy, 
science, literature, art, politics, religion, or 
some pursuit which shall make ts of ser- 
vice to the community. 

The prophets are all pretty well agreed 
with Mr. Wells as to the pressing needs of 
our times, and they raise the question, How 
shall we foster science, philosophy, criticism, 
and education, and keep the simple faith 
of our childhood? 

Prof. James, who was the friend of science 
and education, and, when living, was our 
greatest American thinker, preached the 
gospel of poverty. He said: ‘‘Among our 
English-speaking people do the praises of 
poverty need once more to be boldly sung. 
We despise any one who elects to be poor in 
order to simplify and save his inner life. It 
is certain that the prevalent fear of poverty 
among the educated classes is the worst 
moral disease from which our civilization 
suffers.” 

Now I am a lover, and may call myself 
a disciple, of Prof. James, but it does not 
seem to me the way out shall be by renun- 
ciation ahd poverty. Poverty of a certain 
kind is more corrupting than wealth. The 
golden age will come in when, with comfort 
and thé love of the beautiful, we follow the 
ideals of Saint Francis, Saint Theresa, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Carlyle, Emerson, Maz- 
zini, and Whitman. They sang not so much 


| puefilities once clustering around it. 
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the praises of indulgence as of simplicity. 


} The most of them saw it was not so much the 


things we possess that matters, as it is the 
quality of the life we are living. 

Now I believe all thoughtful men and 
woinen must despise a life of luxury, for luxury 
with our physical ugliness makes the waste 
of human life. But may there not be sim- 
plicity without indigence? May there not 
be good food, good clothes, good homes, 
many pleasures and recreations, without 
luxury and idleness? May there not bean 
Ideal that does not make the Actual base 
and despicable? I think there may be; and 
beauty in its many forms of nature, poetry, 
painting, music, sculpture, and the like, with 
the simple life, will become a potent factor 
in the regeneration of the human spirit. 
There is in man that eternal quest for beattty 
that centuries ago blossomed into the 
Pantheon of the Greeks. The pulpit and 
the church cannot in the nature of things 
exert so elevating, so potent an influence upon 
us as the luminous, persistent calls of poetry, 
art, and beauty, which are made to this 
passion. This passion is seen in the love 
of nature,—of the green grass; the leaves, the 


‘buds, and blossoms of the trees; the flowers 


of the wayside; thé love of the robins’ song 
of the morning, and of the hush that comes 
in the evening, when, as the Germans beau- 
tifully say, the day wanders into the night. 
It is seen in our love for the innocent child, 
for the pure woman, for the noble man. It 
is a spark of unquenchable aspiration from 
that flame that burns forever at the heart of 
the universe. 


Social Ideals. 


The very word “feligion” suffers from a 
reaction, growing out of the terrors and 
The 
true use and meaning of the term are in the 
making. It has been reduced to secondary 
importance for a time by another word of 
great weight and ceaseless discussion. That 
word is “‘social.’’ 

The battle for human rights is still on. 
A few palpable wrongs have been righted. 
We no longer imprison for debt, hang witches, 
nor import slaves from Africa. It is com- 
paratively easy to correct gross evils like 
these. The people endure in shamed and 
grumbling silence for a time, then a great 
wave of moral wrath sweeps over the land, 
cruel laws are wiped off the statute books, 
wicked potentates are discrowned, consti- 
tutions amended. We remember that the 
Lord is a Lord of Righteousness; the public 
conscience is mightily stirred; the world 
takes another step forward. 

The Civil War was our first great awaken- 
ing. It was our Jacob’s struggle with the 
angel. The nation wrestled with its con- 
science, and was overthrown. It will 
always bear the marks of the conflict, but 
it also won a blessing from its celestial foe, 
and the promise of future empire. 

A great moral victory may be won, and 
the poorer elements in man’s nature still 
remain active. The politician triumphs over 
the statesman; the priest undoes the prophet. 
Evils grew rampant and hydra-headed in 
the North as in the South after the war. An 
era of social extravagance set in, with a 
shoddy element to the fore, whose right of 
rule was fotinded in ill-gotten wealth. 

New ideals began to form in our social 
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and national life; a new rate of progress set 
in that would have made our staid Puritan 
ancestors gasp for breath, which caught us 
all in the mad race for wealth, culture, and 
every other conceivable good. 

It was the day of sweeping social reforms, 
a brisk public activity, not more earnest 
not wide-spread than in our own time, but 
newer, arousing lively curiosity, provoking 
eager defence and opposition. The air 
scintillated with new ideas, each warranting 
the speedy regeneration of the human race. 

The workers were busy in every field. 


‘Horace Mann labored to broaden the basis 


of the public schools and to establish his 


‘co-educational institute at Antioch. Miss 
| Peabody gave lectures on the kindergarten. 


Emma Willard and Mary Lyon bent noble 
efforts to enlarge the curriculum of girls’ 
schools, preparing the way for the full 
collegiate courses to be opened to’ them at a 
later day. 

The cranks and fanatics were with us, also. 
We derived not a little instruction from 
them, too, since they could at least teach 
us how not to do it. The men with long 
hair and the women with short! The vege- 
tarians and table-tippers, the Millerites and 
the Bloomerites! 

Ah, well! Those were good days in which 
to be alive—and young. The task of 
finishing the world looked so easy. It does 
not seem so easy to us now nor always so 
imperative. 

The methods and tone of the reformer are 
not always those which cheer and uplift. 
Belief, social or religious, must be construc- 
tive—must posit itself on known good in 
the world and the hearty assumption of 
man’s desire to incréase that good. It must 
not spend all its breath in denunciation, even 
of admitted evils. This positive character 
of belief must include the element of cheer. 
The joy as well as the duty of living must 
find expression in our working creeds. The 
reformer is too much a special pleader; he 
is nearly always guilty of over-statement. 
He discourages and sometimes hardens us, 
to begin with, beyond the power of moral 
resuscitation. If I am to engage with any 
degree of efficiency in work for my kind, I 
must believe heartily in two things to begin 
with: the worth, the high worth, of my object, 
and the reasonable certainty that I can 
attain that object. 

I often quote the words from Mr. John 
Morley,—I know of none that better deseribe 


‘the modern social ideal,—‘‘ That lofty and 


vivid sense of responsibility which con- 
sciousness of power breeds in fine natures.” 
This sense of responsibility to be effective 
must be both lofty and vivid. Many people 
have a high sense of duty, but as vague as 
high; and many others have a lively wish 
to serve the world, but no safe standard of 
judgment teaching them how and when to 
serve. Emotional scatterbrains! 

The evils we seek to remedy must be 
studied. Science and Humanity are bending 
their heads together over the problem. We 
have found that it is easier to preserve the 
union than to establish equitable relations 
between the various classes of men and 
women dwelling in that union and boasting 
of the brotherhood of man. Quite unex- 
pectedly, and to our chagrin, we have dis- 
covered that this doctrine of brotherhood 
involves many things we had not counted 


on. It is something more than a g 
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generality, a theme for a Fourth of July 
oration. The theory of the survival of the 
fittest has its lower and higher implications. 
So has the doctrine of supply and demand. 
The real demand is upon a human heart and 
brain; the supply should be one of a natural 
reason and kindness. The industrial strifes 
of the day will never be settled except upon 
a humanitarian basis. There is a human 
and friendly interest waiting to be awakened 


here, in the workshop, in the store, and in the 


kitchen. 

Whether the impulse that moves us be 
religious or social, we work for the same 
end, the perfection of the human bond, the 
drawing of men and women, and classes of 
men and women, into closer fellowship. 
—Celia P. Woolley, in The Western Slope. 


Literature. 


Jesus Is HERE. By Charles M. Sheldon. 
New York: George H. Doran Co.—Fighteen 
years ago Mr. Sheldon published his story In 
His Steps, which has become widely known. 
It attempted to show what might be done 
by even a little group of people who took 
their allegiance to Jesus seriously, and 
honestly tried to live in his spirit. The 
present book continues the main characters 
with the addition of a few others. 
pictures what might happen if Jesus should 
come into the modern world and face the 
new problems of the Christian to-day. Mr. 
Sheldon wants people to remember that 
Jesus was a very real, every-day person, 
loving all kinds of people and enjoying life. 
“To bring back to the thought of the modern 
world the living personality of the living 
Christ” is the main purpose of the story. 
It has been running as a serial in the Chris- 
tian Herald, and has already had many 
readers previous to its appearance in book 
form. 


THE KiInG oF ROTHENBURG. By Paul 
Schreckenbach. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
$1.25.—This historical romance has been 
translated by Mary A. L. Bookstaver, who 
has performed her task with appreciation 
of the German original, and with good taste 
and ample resource in its rendition into 
readable English. The king of Rothenburg, 
Heinrich Topler, the great burgomaster of the 
fourteenth century, was the maker and guid- 
ing spirit of his town. Six years ago, on the 
five hundredth anniversary of his death, a 
memorial to his honor was placed by the city 
in the public park. ‘The story of his contest 
with jealous enemies, the nobles, will increase 
the reader’s interest in ‘historical events, and 
it will especially interest those who have ever 

_ visited the ancient city, or hope later to have 
that pleasure. The book would be more 
easily read if the publishers had followed the 
usual rules of paragraphing. 


THE MISADVENTURES OF THREE Goop 
Boys. By Henry A. Shute. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.— 
“But not such very good boys”’ is the reas- 
suring affirmation of a sub-title, and the 
chapters that follow carry out the statement. 
Judge Shute’s hilarious stories are supposed 
to represent faithfully the events of a jolly 
boyhood. They bubble over with jovial 
‘humor, reproduce phonographically boy 


|record as solemnly opposed to it. 


It 
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talk as it used to be and as it still is, bring 
out plainly the narrow-mindedness and un- 
reason of older people, and altogether con- 
tinue the tradition that boyhood is a des- 
perately exciting, usually unappreciated pe- 
riod of ups and downs,—the most ecstatic 
ups and the deepest downs. It is extrava- 
gantly amusing. 


Magazines. 


The American Magazine has been offering 
prizes for the best letters on capital punish- 
ment, and the prize-winning contributions 
are published in the June issue. The 
first prize was won by J. Frank Hanly, ex- 
governor of Indiana, who put himself on 
Four 
times out of six in which he faced the re- 
sponsibility of inflicting capital punishment, 
he set aside the penalty and commuted the 
sentence to life imprisonment, because of 
palliating circumstances that seemed to 
justify executive mercy. In the other two 
cases, in which there were no facts upon 
which to base such action, he permitted the 
sentence of the court to be carried out. 
He felt that his duty was aptly defined in 
the following words by Justice Samuel F. 
Miller of the United States Supreme Court, 
in sentencing a prisoner: ‘‘The penalty 
which the law attaches to your offence is 
one which my private judgment does not 
approve; for I do not believe that capital 
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punishment is the best means to enforce 
the observance of the law, or that, in the 
present state of society, it is necessary for 
its protection. But I have no more right, 
for that reason, to refuse to obey the law 
than you have to resist it.” 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


ip ‘CaarLes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 
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The Home, 
The Brown Bird in the Old Pear-tree. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


I know not where he went nor when 
He turned his wand’ring back to me, 
I only know he’s here again,— 
The brown bird in the old pear-tree. 


Oh, what are frozen meadows now, 
Or sombre woods where screams the jay? 
*Tis spring, spring on the old pear bough,— 
A brown bunch sings his roundelay. 


No faint, fair-weather friend is he, 

For storm or shine he has his cheer, 
No day too sad or'dark can be 

To still “Look up, look up, my dear!” 


I love the robin’s jollity, 

The bluebird’s tender, plaintive lay; 
But listen! in the old pear-tree, 

The sweet song-sparrow every day! 


Bensie’s Wonder-morning. 


BY MARY HOWELL WILSON. 


“‘Cock-a-doodle-doo! Time to get up!” 
crowed the White Rooster. ‘“‘Rise and get to 
work,’’ he added, severely, after an instant’s 
pause. 

The farmer’s wife opened her eyes quickly. 
“Tndeed, I must get to work,” she thought. 
“So much must be done this busy day!” 

She dressed rapidly, then knocked at Ben’s 
door. ‘‘Yes, Mother,’ answered a sleepy 
voice. ‘‘Come, laddie,” she said. ‘“‘ You and 
Ihave some work to do.”’ And almost before 
the words were said, Bensie was out of bed. 

Little Sue was almost dressed before Mother 
reached her door, and Baby Boy crowed his 
delight when he was lifted from his crib. 

No wonder the children were glad to waken 
on such a bright, sunshiny morning. The 
birds were holding a morning concert. The 
spiders had spread the finest of lace-work all 
over the lawn. Mother Nature had scattered 
diamond dew-drops over the lace, and now 
called the children to admire her handiwork. 

Bensie and Sue hurried out of doors to 
_ breathe the fresh, sweet air, and delight in 
the glorious morning. Ben didn’t express his 
feelings in words, but he turned handsprings 
just from pure happiness, while Sue danced 
around the garden, exclaiming over the new 
flowers that were opening their eyes for the 
first time that morning. 

Ben didn’t stop to play very long, for 
he was father’s ‘‘right-hand man,” and had 
chores to do in the farm-yard. Down the 
path he hurried, whistling so cheerily that 
Mr. Blackbird at once set up a rival per- 
formance which nearly split his little throat. 

Suddenly Ben stopped, and bent down to 
examine a flower which grew by the garden 
path,—a tiny flower which shone out like 
gold from the surrounding grass. ‘‘I never 
saw a flower like that before! Guess you’d 
better go home to mother, and get yourself 
named.” And the blossom was carefully 
fastened in Ben’s buttonhole. 

A few steps further, and Bensie’s brown 
eyes discovered a small bird on the ground. 

“Hey, you poor little chap!”’ laughed Ben. 
“Tumbled out of the nest? Well, stop your 
squawking. I wouldn’t hurt you. Guess 
you and I will pay a visit to the old folks at 
home.” And up the tree went Bensie Boy 
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to put the nestling back in the little brown 
bird-house. 

Then something so surprising happened 
that Ben nearly fell out of the tree in his 
astonishment, for he actually heard Mother 
Bird say: ‘‘Oh, whata relief to get you home, 
dear Twitter. Ben, you are certainly the 
best boy!’’ 

“Oh! Why! Jiminy!” gasped Ben, slipping 
down the tree to tumble on the ground in his 
surprise. rE 

“Ben, my man,” he said to himself sternly, 
“this will never do. You must be dreaming. 
Get up and go about your work. A boy of 
thirteen ought to know that birds can’t taJk.” 

He hurried on till he reached the barn-yard 
gate. 

Mother Hen was clucking and scratching 
away inside; but, when she saw Ben, she 
came hurrying toward him, calling loudly: 
“Hurry, neighbors! Come, chick, come! 
Here is Ben with our breakfast.’”’ Before 
Ben could recover from his surprise, all the 
hens came, screeching, ‘‘O Ben! Thanks, 
thanks! You shall surely have some fresh 
eggs to-day.” 

Ben dropped down on the ground by 
Mother Speckle, and addressed her earnestly. 

“See here, will you please tell me, ma’am, 
why you can talk to-day when you never 
could before?” 

All the chickens burst into a loud cackle of 
laughter, but not another word could Ben get 
out of them. Ben scattered their corn, and 
then went on to the barn, feeling greatly 
perplexed. 

He was greeted thus by Madam Cow as the 
stable door opened: ‘“‘Bensie, bring me some 
nice, sweet hay, and you shall have good milk 
to-day, enough for baby and little Sue, 
Father, Mother, and Bensie too.” 

“Coo, coo!” said the soft-voiced doves, 
circling round his head. ‘“‘Bring some corn 
for our breakfast, do. Bensie, we are waiting 
for you.” 

Ben began to think this great fun. ‘‘I tell 
you,” he exclaimed, “‘I’m going to see if my 
dear old Dobbin is in this talking business, 
too. He’ll tell me what has happened to all of 
you.” 

Off went Ben to the horse’s stall. Putting 
his arms around Dobbin’s neck he gave him 
a great hug, crying as he did so,— 

“Say, old fellow, can you talk, too?” 

“T always could talk,’”’ remarked Dobbin, 
quietly leaning over to nose around Ben’s 
pocket. ‘Have you any sugar, little 
master?”’ 

“Yes, here’s a lump; and now tell me why 
didn’t you ever talk to me before?” 

“T have, a great many times,’ answered 
Dobbin, “but you didn’t understand me. 
The reason you hear this morning is because 
of that flower you are wearing.” 

“This flower!’ exclaimed Bensie, much 
surprised, drawing it from his buttonhole to 
gaze at it. 

“You see,’ said Dobbin, confidentially, 
reaching over Ben’s shoulder after a wisp of 
hay, ‘“‘this is Midsummer Day. Any boy 
who has never in all his life been cruel to a 
bird or animal may find the good-luck flower 
to-day; and, as long as he wears it, he can 
understand our language. I always knew 
you were a good boy, Bensie; and I’m not at 
all surprised at your finding it.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Ben. ‘This is surely 
fine. I must hurry and feed the rest of the 
animals, so I can run home to tell Sue.” 


| Ben thought, with a little chuckle. 
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“Good-bye,” said Dobbin, with a kind 
nod; and Mother Cow stopped munching 
her breakfast to call, ‘‘Good-bye, Ben; you 
surely deserve the good-luck flower.”’ 

“T wonder what the pigs will have to say,” 
It was 
all such fun! 

“Uff, uff,’ called the pigs, as he drew near. 
“Hurry, Ben! We pigs are growing impa- 
tient.” ‘Stop crowding,” grumbled one. 
“Give me room,” squealed another. And 
all shouted, ‘‘ Hurry!” 

“T declare, I’ve never been hustled so in 
all my life,” laughed Ben. ‘Everything says 
‘Hurry!’ How Sue will laugh!” 

Work finished, Bensie ran home; but, 
when he reached the farm-house, his wonder- 
ful flower was gone. 

“T must have dropped it,” he said, going 
back to search for it; but, look as he might, 
he could not find it, and he had only his 
story of the morning’s adventures left. 

Mother and Sue exclaimed at it; and even 
Baby Boy crowed and laughed over his bowl 
of milk, as if he enjoyed the tale. 

“T tell you,” said Ben, that night, ‘‘I mean 
always to be as good as good to birds and 
animals. Who knows but I may find the 
good-luck flower again?”’ 

“At any rate,” said Mother, fondly, “‘if 
you keep on being my good, kind Ben, you 
will be a brave, good man; and Father and 
I would ask no better luck than that.” 

“You'll make a good farmer, Ben,” called 
Father from the porch, where he was resting 
from the day’s work; “for a good farmer 
always looks after his farm-yard friends.” 

“Hurrah for ‘Farmer Ben,’”’ laughed the 
happy boy; and Sue cried, ‘I know, Bensie 
dear, you'll find the good-luck flower again; 
for you’re the kindest boy in all the World.” 


A Story and a Talk. 


Uncle Joe lay upon the couch, reading. 
Aunt Margaret was darning stockings, and 
Arthur, Jimmie, and little Joe were building 
things with their meccano outfits. 

“T have no more little screws,”’ wailed Joe. 

“‘Here’s one, Joey,” said Arthur, promptly, 
and then he laid down his own work. ‘‘Let 
me see how you're getting along.’’ He took 
his little brother’s half-finished work, and 
inspected it carefully before handing it 
back. Then he took up his own piece again 
and worked a few minutes, finally holding it 


| off at arm’s length. 


“There,” he said triumphantly, ‘I’m 
not going to do any more.” 

“Why not?” asked Uncle Joe. 

“Oh, it’s only play, you know; and when 
you can see how it’ll look when finished, you 
don’t need to finish it, you see. Then, too, 
I’m tired, and I guess I’ll go outdoors.” 

“T can’t finish mine, either, and I guess 
I'll go, too,”’ said Joey, and out they went, 
after promising Aunt Margaret that they 
would put everything away as soon as they 
came in. 

Uncle Joe looked across at Aunt Mar- 
garet, and both looked at Jimmie, who, bent 
over his work, was fastening the little screws 
in place. ; 

“Why don’t you go, Jimmie?” he asked; 
but he knew what the answer would be. — 
You see, he knew Jimmie. , 

‘Cause I want to finish this first,” said 
Jimmie; but as he spoke he held it up, a 
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a rippling laugh came out. ‘“‘Just see what 
I’ve done,” he shouted merrily. ‘‘I’ve put 
this on. hind-part-foremost.. Now I'll have 
to do it over.” And he worked away until 
a fine little truck stood finished upon the 
floor. ‘‘ Now I’ll go out,’’ he said. 

‘Margaret,’ said Uncle Joe, ‘‘ Arthur has 
a bad habit. He never finishes anything. 
His mind is quick and leaps ahead.- He 
sees how a thing will look when completed, 
and that’s all he cares for. It is his own 
amusement he really wants, and not to do 
any definite wor 

ALS} EH woul fo, vk “replied Aunt — Margaret, 
“ Arthur is only a little boy. He is but nine 
saare old.” 

‘Jimmie is ae seven,” said Uncle eee 
“but he sticks to a thing until he finishes it. 
He has the mental image; then he completes 
it in actual wood or steel.. Jimmie will suc- 
ceed in life where Arthur and little Joe will 
fail.” 

“T don’t see why,” argued Aunt Margaret. 
“T think the trouble is partly that Arthur and 
Joe are not as strong in body as Jimmie, and 
they tire sooner. All they need is a little 
encouragement to finish the work begun 
after they have rested a while. And it is 
not fair to them unless we give them that 
encouragement. But here they come now.” 

With glowing cheeks the two boys came in 
and at once pounced upon the completed 
truck, and when Jimmie came in he found 
them running it back and forth, carrying 
little loads. ‘‘Yours’ll be just as good 
as mine when it’s done, Arthur,” he said. 
“Tl finish it for you, and then I’ll finish 
Joey’s.” = 

“Hold on there,” said Uncle Joe. “‘ Don’t 
work any more now, Jimmie. It’s nearly 
supper-time. You boys come over here, 
and J’ll tell you a story.” 

Instantly the toys were deserted, and Uncle 
Joe began his story. 

“There is a man in New York, the editor 
of a paper, and his name is Mr. Brisbane. 
He writes for grown men and women, but he 
often tells things boys and girls like to know. 
I once read an account he had written of the 
first telephone that was invented.” 

“Mr, Bell invented the telephone,” said 
Arthur, proud of his knowledge. 

“Well, I always thought so,’ said Uncle 
Joe, ‘‘until I read what Mr. Brisbane wrote. 
It seems that long before Mr. Bell’invented 
the telephone, a man in Germany had 
thought one out, and had made one for his 
own amusement. He could sing through 
it, and whistle through it, but the talking 
voice would not carry well enough to allow 
a conversation to be carried on. There 
were two little parts, called electrodes, that 
he thought should not touch. 

“Well, he amused himself and his neigh- 
bors with his toy for a while. He had had 
an idea that a voice at one end of a wire 
could be heard at the other end. He tested 
out enough to know that his idea was true, 
and then he stopped. He stopped before he 
had made his work as perfect as it might 
have been made. 

“This German’s name was Reis. Long 
after his day, Bell, an American, also had 
the idea of an instrument which would allow 
people at a distance from one another to 
converse clearly. He worked over his idea 
for a long time. His instrument was not 
a success, but he wouldn’t give up. One 
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day” he touched a tiny screw. He moved! 
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it so slightly you would scarcely notice 
any change. But the electrodes which Reis 
kept apart touched each other, and, lo! 
there was the telephone. If Bell had given 
up before he had really finished his work, 
the world would have had to wait for the 
telephone until another man had the proper 
idea. When one plan failed he tried another. 
He doubtless had to rest in between times, 
for our bodies and minds grow weary, but 
he always went back, and went back, until 
he finished his work; and the wonderful part 
of the story is that the entire success of the 
invention lay in the turning of a little screw 
only one-thousandth of an inch. Why, 
even a boy as young as Joey might have 
given the touch that meant the difference 
between success and failure.” 

Just then came a mighty ringing of the 
telephone bell, and the message the maid 
brought was that “‘the byes’ father is a- 
wantin’ to talk to them from New York.” 
Then followed a happy few minutes of 
“Bello, Daddy!” ‘Give our love to 
Mother!’ “Yes, we’re good boys!” ‘“‘Un- 
cle Joe and Aunt Margaret are well!” etc. 
Each boy had his turn. 

“We could hear him as plain!’ declared 
Joey, dancing up and down. ‘‘Yes, sir!” 
fairly shouted Jimmie, in his excitement. 
‘Just as plain as we hear you.” 

“We heard him because the electrodes 
touch,” said Arthur, ‘‘didn’t we, Uncle Joe? 
How far away is New York?”’ 

“About six hundred miles,” 
Joe. 

Then Arthur made a dash for his unfinished 
toy. “‘Mayn’t I lay it right here, Aunt 
Margaret?” he asked. ‘‘You see, I want 
to finish it in the morning.’”’—Clara A. Alex- 
ander, in the Presbyterian. 


said Uncle 


Fairies’ Muffs. 


Know what the fairies do with their muffs 
When the winter’s spent, 

And the warm south wind with its coaxing puffs 
Makes the ice relent? 


They go where the pussy-willow stirs 
In the wind, all bare, 
And, just as your mother does with her furs, 
Hang them out to air. 
—Lydia A. Hasbrouk. 


Polly-Pilfow. 


My name is Polly-Pillow and I live on the 
guest-room bed. Since I was stuffed I have 
only had one exciting day in my life, and 
that one was enough for me. It began like 
this. Peggy had what is called Coldinthe- 
head. Now J don’t know what that is, but 
it must be disagreeable, because Peggy cried, 
and they wouldn’t let her play outdoors. 

Mother said, ‘‘Why don’t you play with 
your dolls?” 

Peggy said, “Oh, I’ m tired of them, and 
they’re broken, anyway.” 

Mother thought a moment, and then she 
laughed. “Wait here, Peggy,’’ she cried. 
“Tl be back directly with a surprise for 
you!” I heard all this, as the nursery is 
next door to the guest room, but I was 
astonished when Mother came in, snatched 
me off the bed, and tied a string tightly 
around the upper part of me. ‘There, 
Polly-Pillow,” she said, “that’s for your 


neck!’”’ I didn’t know what a neck was or 
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why anybody should want to have one, but 
Mother seemed so pleased. I didn’t. mind. 
Next she folded in my two upper corners to 
improve the shape of what she called my 
head, and she took a square of white rag, and 
on it, with Peggy’s paints, she painted two 
big black eyes, a nose, and a smiling red 
mouth. I thought this beautiful, and was 
immensely pleased when Mother called it my 
face, and fastened it on me with pins. ‘The 
baby’s cap concealed the fact that I had no 
hair. (Though what good is hair, and why 
should anybody want it?) I began to be quite 
puffed up about my appearance, especially 
when I was dressed in Baby Sister’s’ little 
white dress and furry coat. I was so fat I 
made quite an armful for Mother to carry 
into the nursery. What a shout Peggy 
gave when she saw me! Then began a busy 
day for Polly-Pillow. I wouldn’t like to say 
how many times I was dressed and undressed. 
Sometimes I was a baby, then a little girl in 
Peggy’s aprons, then a lady in a long skirt 
and hat and veil, and even before night a 
boy in Brother’s pajamas! I was tossed to 
the ceiling, I was trotted up and down the 
hall, and at last, when I was so tired out my 
seams were cracking, I was put into Peggy’ Ss 
nightgown and laid in Peggy’s bed. 

“Now I'll play a trick:on Father,” she 
said. “‘I’ll hide when he comes to say 
good-night, and he’ll think Polly is his little 
girl!” 

Father opened the door and came softly 
over to the bed, carrying something in his 
hand. “Here, little daughter,” said he, ‘I’ve 
brought you some strawberries.” 

Then out of the closet bounced Peggy. 
‘No, no, Daddy,” she cried, “‘I’m here. 
That’s only a silly pillow-dolly!’’ : 

‘Dear me,”’ said Father, “if you had been 
one minute later she would have eaten up 
your strawberries!” I suppose Peggy must - 
have believed him, for she was quite cross 
after he had gone, and pushed me out of bed 
on the hard floor. At last Nurse picked me 
up and took me back to my old home in the 
guest room, and very thankful I was to get ~ 
there. I don’t want any more excitement 
for a long while, and yet—TI still think with 
pride sometimes of the day when Polly-: 
Pillow was a dolly!—Gertrude Knevels, in the 
Churchman, 


A child once went home almost broken- 
hearted from a school she had entered only 
that day, saying through her tears, ‘‘The 
teacher told me to ‘sit down for the present,’ 
and she never brought it.’’—Our Boys and Girls. 


The Children’s Mission — 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to bia children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or fies eeveaeet according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds forthem, All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within pms miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge, 

Last year the Mission provided ro, ine Bei nad of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PresmEeNT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
‘TREASURER, IAM H. SLOCUM, 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatle’ pt 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, 5 age Burr, ae Bi 
De Normandie yy re 


Mrs. George T. Ric Mi. Raber Gould gam 
Sydney B. Snow. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, 


er, 
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Che Anniversaries. 
The Alliance. 


The public meeting of the Alliance on 
Monday, May 25, was more largely at- 
tended than usual, the South Congregational 
Church being filled to the doors, and an over- 
flow meeting taking place in the vestry. 
The session opened with the use of an Alli- 
ance devotional service conducted by Miss 
Bancroft. 

Mrs. Troward H. Marshall of Dayton, 
Ohio, spoke of ‘‘The Challenge of the World 
to the Church in the Middle West.’’ The 
ignorant think religion a luxury, not destined 
for the poor man. The need is to make the 
message simple and vital to appeal to all. 
The church, recognizing that every human 
being is capable of taking on the image of 
God, has to help the poor to see God as he 
passes by. The pulpit must teach how God 
acts and what men have done and can do. 
The minister must speak, like Amos, from the 
heart. Again we must havea real friendship 
with the humble, who need our help. We 
should be ready for an aggressive campaign, 
make people want the religion we have to 
give. Advertise, publish the great truth. 
We need a new renaissance that shall give 
the truth of religion in a form open to all, a 
religion not destructive, but rational. Mrs. 
Marshall referred to the service rendered 
to the city of Dayton by the local church 
and its people because of the support and 
assistance given by Unitarians in other parts 
of the country. 

Rev. William L. Sullivan of New York 
spoke of ‘‘The Challenge from across the 
Water.” An expectant world awaits some 
answer to the question, What may I live by? 
Italy and France have been overtaken by 
a deep sense of disillusion, which means deso- 
lation. In other parts of Europe there is 
lack of vigor in and out of the churches. A 
new hope is needed, a new altar. Having 
tried. Catholicism and Protestantism, they 
may be ready to receive a religion of the 
spirit, that may be maintained rationally 
and enjoyed emotionally, that speaks not 
of compromise, that does not circumscribe 
the reason or misdirect the heart. 

The Protestant Reformation was a protest 
against the artificial and mechanical, against 
a third agency between ourselves and the 
Supreme. It was a movement for individ- 
ual independence, for veracity, but it be- 
came a passion for forming sects. And 
then followed the stage when formule are 
repeated whose meaning is denied. The 
world’s heart is flat and tired. The world’s 
work is meagre and thin. The call is to 
show that there is some Supreme, to inflame 
every heart with love of God, to teach a 
gospel of humanity in God, God in and 
ahead of humanity. The speaker sees no 
other corporate expression of this religious 
idea than in the Unitarian faith. Let us 
lift our eyes to the hills whence comes the 
appeal and go forward. 

Dr. Wright of New York was unable to be 
present, and Rev. Albert R. Vail of Urbana, 
Ill., spoke of “The Challenge in the Present 
Social Order.” The aim to reach a more 
ideal social order is the desire for justice, 
to distribute more evenly the best things of 
mind and spirit. Material comfort does 
not bring peace, neither is the intellectual 
all. The spiritual must be added. The 
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body is the cage, intellect opens the bars. 
The bird, the soul, is within, but it has to 
learn the art of flying. The church should 
teach the glory of existence, should set the 
whole world afire. The need is not for doc- 
trine, or creed, but for a torch to pass from 
hand to hand. The light of pure Chris- 
tianity as it appeared in early time is ob- 
scured by dogmas. We must get away from 
sects to the realities. The time is ripe for 
a revival of religion. This is the only solu- 
tion of the social problem. The reformer 
is weak without the love of God. ° 

Mrs. Voigt, vice-president of the Middle 
States, presided at the overflow meeting 
that filled every seat in the vestry of the 
church. Addresses were given by Mrs. 
Marshall and Mr. Sullivan. 


On Wednesday, May 27, the church was 
filled, when the annual business meeting was 
held. After the opening devotional service, 
Rev. Edward Cummings welcomed the dele- 
gates and friends to the church. Annual re- 
ports of officers and committees showed a year 
of large activities. The reports were received 
with great attention and favorable comment. 
They will be printed in the Manual. 

Resolutions of appreciation of Mrs. Sarah 
E. Hooper were adopted by a rising vote. 

Greetings were sent to Mrs. Judith W. 
Andrews, first president of the National 
Alliance. 

Mention was made of the fact that the day 
was the anniversary of the birth of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. 

A letter of sympathy was voted to be sent 
to Miss Ellen D. Hale, whose mother’s death 
occurred within the week. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the South 
Congregational Church for its continued 
welcome and hospitality was voiced by Mrs. 
Frothingham. 

The report showed a count of 372 ac- 
credited delegates and life members. 

The meeting closed with greetings from 
Miss- Low and three vice-presidents: Miss 
Smith, representing the Pacific Coast, Mrs. 
Cassidy, the Rocky Mountain section, and 
Mrs. Churchill, Southern States West. 


Sunday School Society. 


Those who are familiar with the order of 
Anniversary Week know that the Sunday 
School Society session is invariably held on 
Friday, and in King’s Chapel. ‘The au- 
dience of delegates and interested friends 
was conspicuous for the array of young faces; 
and the spirit of youth was emphasized by 
the sound of the marching feet in the High 
School parade, passing the door as the morn- 
ing session opened. 

There were present 169 delegates from 
Sunday schools in 13 States, and 48 life mem- 
bers from 6 States; a total of 217 voting 
members. Even distant California and Ore- 
gon were represented. Interest in the work 
in hand was shown by the large number of 
questions asked during the business session. 

The forenoon addresses were a series of 
reports on the work done during the past 
year in this Society and in the Department 
of Religious Education. The address of 
the president, Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
presented the activities, opportunities, and 
outlook of the Society. This report is pub- 
lished in full in another column. 
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Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, in an inspiring 
address, told of the progress made on the 
new course of study for Sunday schools, 
and spoke of the motives which have in- 
fluenced those who are at work upon it. 
Meetings held this week by the Department 
Staff, the Committee on Manuals, and the 
authors who are at work upon certain of the 
books, had done much toward unifying and 
harmonizing the course, and had greatly 
advanced its work. A circular soon to be 
issued will give the subjects to be pursued 
for each year of age from four to twenty- 
one, and will name under each certain pub- 
lications now available, which may be used 
by our schools until our manuals on the 
subjects are ready. These circulars will 
be mailed to superintendents and ministers, 
and to any others who may apply for them. 

The speaker pointed out that those who 
are preparing the new course aim first of all 
to make it interesting. Children ought 
not to find the Sunday school dull and re- 
ligious themes unattractive. They should 
approach each year of work and each lesson 
with enthusiastic delight. The course, too, 
is designed to be at every point and on every 
subject deeply and distinctively religious. 
It is to relate to the whole self, from the 
physical to the spiritual, to deepen and 
vitalize all departments of the life. It will 
deal with the social impulses of the young, 
that they may be guided aright into future 
service for the redemption of the whole of 
life. 

The new course is to be fitted for each 
year through which the growing soul passes. 
It will aim intensely toward saving the lives 
of the young for the church, for great 
causes, for high ideals. To this end it seeks 


to make use of the time of awakening — 


between the ages of thirteen and sixteen, 
by securing at that period the consecration 
of each life to the highest and best things 
through the church and allied organizations. 
This course of study aims to inspire young 
hearts, and to furnish the knowledge which 
shall help them to know how best to live 
and to serve. In short, the new course 
takes the whole problem of the religious 
life seriously. ‘Those who are working upon 
it believe religious education to be the most 
important thing in life. They seek, there- 
fore, to supply to the teachers, parents, and 
officers in our Sunday schools a means of 
doing this great work effectively. 

Rey. Florence Buck gave a report on the 
work of preparing the new hymn and service 
book for Sunday schools. Two committees 
have been engaged since last October on 
the two parts of the book; one preparing 
services and service elements, the other 
selecting hymns and songs. The committees 
aim to give to children and young people, 
in this book, an adequate means of express- 
ing their own religious experience and deepen- 
ing their spiritual life. 

Two speakers were heard at the after- 
noon session. Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity, was the first, giving an address on 
“The New Appreciation of the Educational 
Value of the Bible.” The present genera- 
tion, he said, has largely given up the de- 


votional use of the Bible, and so are less 


familiar with its contents than were our 
ancestors. Critical scholarship has done 


its valuable work, but we may no longer 
count on rousing the interest for it that was 


j 
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once evident. People are chiefly interested 
now not in the processes of criticism, but in 
its results. There is in our time an eager- 
ness to know human nature, to understand 
the child. Teachers of religion are study- 
ing the development of the nature of the 
child from infancy to maturity, seeking to 
find what will best nourish and stimulate 
the higher life. Making happy, loyal Chris- 
tians is the most important work of the 
teacher. It is evident that the old tradi- 
tional use of the Bible is no longer capable 
of developing Christian character. It has 
also become clear that when we have ran- 
sacked literature and life, we find little to 
equal and nothing to surpass the materials 
for religious education found in the Bible. 
It should be used as a source-book for re- 
ligious ideas and development; about half 
of it is supremely useful for religious educa- 
tion. ‘ 

The speaker gave several reasons why it 
has this value. The Bible is the crowning 
literary output of a race of moral and re- 
ligious teachers. The stressing of the edu- 
cational motive in Hebrew life left its impress 
on their literature. Moreover, our Biblical 
books were written with the teaching pur- 
pose at the centre of focus, and edited with 
the same end in view. There is material 
in the Bible adapted to all the different 
ages, and especially to the critical periods 
of human development. The teachers of 
ancient Israel used largely the indirect 
method, which is the only true way to reach 
the heart of a child. They knew the value 
of the epic and heroic, hence much of this 
quality is found in their writings. 

Great prominence is given also in our 
Bible to the dramatic element. Even Je- 
hovah is introduced as a figure walking and 
talking in the garden. The characters live 
and move before us; they are life. The 
lyrical element, too, is prominent: This 
appeals to the emotions; it commands the 
whole boy, girl, man, or woman, if the ma- 
terial be wisely selected. 

Last of all, our Bible gives great promi- 
nence to social teaching; an element which 
is now uppermost in human thought, and 
which is to be even more regarded in the 
near future. It presents Jehovah as in- 
terested in the oppressed; as one who de- 
mands justice and acts of mercy. 

It is these qualities in our Bible which 

’ make our task so definite: to draw from its 
storehouse that which is best and most 
vital. The storm and stress period over 
the book through which we have passed has 
given us a new appreciation of that old yet 
ever new material for religious instruction 
which it contains. 

Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., of Mead- 
ville Theological School, gave an address 
couched in language of classic beauty, on 
“A Service for the Consecration of Youth.” 
It was a plea for the recognition of the re- 
ligious crisis in young lives by a church ser- 
vice which corresponds to the service of 
confirmation. At fifteen or sixteen years 
of age the instinct for this rite awakens, and 
the young men and women cease going to 
church because such recognition is denied 
them. Such a rite may be fitted to the pro- 
gramme of our Congregational order. It isa 
recognition of the change in youth into a 
more personal life. The church should pro- 
claim by a special service that it adopts this 

young life as it stands on the brink of that 


by 
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deeper experience. We should ask the 
young to join with us in the dedication of 
the self to the perfect life. This ceremony 
is not the profession of a theological frame 
of mind, not the announcement of an emo- 
tional experience. It is, instead, the devo- 
tion of the self to all the undefined vistas of 
the kingdom of God. 

The president called attention to the re- 
ligious message which each of the addresses 
had so well emphasized, and spoke of the 
great encouragement we should all feel 
over the inspiring outlook for religious edu- 
cation. 


The Western Conference. 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference was held with 
the First Unitarian Society of Chicago, May 
18-20. The usual order of meetings was 
reversed, the first session being a supper at 
the City Club, attended by more than one 
hundred people. Mr. FE. L,. Richardson of 
Milwaukee acted as toastmaster, and gave 
an account of the many varieties of work 
carried on in the Milwaukee church. Rev. 
M. O. Simons of Cleveland gave a stirring 
address on ‘‘Getting Busy,’’ giving a ringing 
challenge to more aggressive activity spring- 
ing out of a conviction that it does matter 
whether we are understood or not. Mrs, 
Leonard Peterson of Chicago gave an interest- 
ing address upon “Fellowship,” pointing out 
the widening circles by which fellowship 
advances and the intensive quickening by 
which it unites as a centre. Mr. M. H. 
Cazier of Chicago spoke to the sentiment 
“The Light that must not Fail,’ that light, 
in his estimation, being the light of civic and 
spiritual liberty, exercised, however, under 
law and with reverent spirit. 

Two sessions of the Conference were 
devoted to “A Modern Interpretation of 
Religion.” On Tuesday evening Rev. F. 
S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis spoke on ‘‘ Present 
Day Revelation,” which he found in reason 
and conscience, not infallible, but real and 
sufficient guides to larger life. This revela- 
tion is immediate and personal. If one finds 
it not in his own soul, he finds it not at all. 

Rey. A. L. Weatherly of Lincoln spoke on 
““Man’s Part in the Creative Process.’’ He 
said man not only takes part in the creative 
process by mastering forces of nature and 
changing the face of the earth, but also de- 
clares the law and condition of social growth. 
He must strive to gain for all the children of 
men an opportunity for the development of 
all that is best and highest in them. This 
furnishes the motive of the new religion and 
the new sanction for conduct, which stimu- 
late men to their highest endeavor. 

At the session Wednesday morning a dis- 
cussion of the general topic was continued 
by a different approach. Rev. Robert S. 
Loring of Ann Arbor, Mich., spoke of ‘‘ Jesus 
or Christ, the Dilemma of Orthodoxy,” 
giving a careful résumé of more recent New 
Testament criticism, in which he shows that 
modern Biblical criticism can give us no 
authoritative picture of the real Jesus. 
Genuine orthodoxy offers a definite gospel 
in the Christ-ideal of the creeds. Genuine 
radical religion also offers a real gospel 
based upon life in its preaching of social 
reform, ideals, and scientific truths. Both 
have an advantage over the “liberal ortho- 
dox school.” 
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Rev. Everett D. Martin of Des Moines 
spoke upon ‘‘The Advantage of a Radical 
Position.”” The new liberalism is volitional 
where the old liberalism was rationalistic. 
It is symbolical in its attitude toward 
Christian tradition, whereas the old was 
historical. It is realistic and revolutionary, 
whereas the old was absolutist and romantic 
in its ethics. The new liberalism longs for a 
social order, and is to-day the source of the 
most splendid enthusiasms and the most 
audacious prophetic visions that inspire the 
activities of the modern man. 

On Wednesday evening Rev. Albert R. 
Vail conducted a quickening devotional 
service, and Rev. Frank A. Gilmore of Madi- 
son, Wis., brought the Conference to a close 
with the Conference sermon. His subject 
was ‘The Kingdom of God.” He brought 
to mind the great underlying forces and 
enduring principles which persist in the face 
of changing intellectual conceptions and 
changing external social problems. The 
kingdom of God may be desired and worked 
for as an objective social order, but in its 
essence and its quickening power it is still 
from within. 

The Women’s Alliance had a luncheon on 
Tuesday at the Memorial Chapel, Mrs. 
Ernest C. Smith, director for Illinois, pre- 
siding. Brief greetings were brought by 
Mrs. William G. Bloom of Toledo, Mrs. E. M. 
Springer, formerly of Des Moines and 
Oklahoma City, Mrs. E. M. Churchill of New 
Orleans, Mrs, E. C. Dudley, and Rev. 
Rowena M. Mann of Chicago. At the formal 
meeting in the afternoon Mrs. Smith again 
presided, in the enforced absence of Mrs. 
Delano, vice-president for the Western 
States. Mrs, Churchill brought the greet- 
ings of the South and gave a brief history of 
the Alliance from its inception. Mrs. E. R. 
Shippen of Detroit gave an interesting paper 
on ‘‘Woman’s Place in Aggressive Unitarian- 
ism.” 

While the Alliance was holding its luncheon 
at the church, the ministers met for social 
conversation at the Hotel Del Prado. There 
were no set speeches, but much fraternal 
fellowship. 

The business sessions of the Conference 
were on Tuesday forenoon and on Wednes- 
day afternoon. The president, Hon, Morton 
D. Hull, gave the keynote address; the 
treasurer reported all bills paid for the year 
and a small balance on hand. The report 
of the secretary showed the churches of the 
district, on the whole, to be in better condition 
than last year. The aided churches of the 
district, Youngstown, Dayton, and Oklahoma 
City all showed significant gains for the year. 
Sixty churches showed a gross gain in mem- 
bership of 596, with a loss of 196, a net gain 
of 400. Thirty-one churches showed a net 
gain only, sevena netloss. From the reports 
received, the following tendencies were 
noted:—First, serious advertising seems to 
be on the increase, the missionary movements 
and the stronger churches being the leaders 
in this direction. Second, for the first time 
the reports showed gifts to the Ministerial 
Pension Fund. While the Pension Society 
was started by annual subscriptions from the 
ministers, it has become clear to the de- 
nomination that these pensions, being in 
essence deferred payments of salary, should 
be a part of the budget of the churches 
themselves. Third, several churches are 
studying and making experiments along the 
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lines of increased efficiency with encouraging 
results. Fourth, the new and growing 
social consciousness expresses itself ever 
more clearly in our pulpits. In some 
churches this leads to increased activity 
along the well-established lines of social 
service. In others, it leads to an increased 
sense of personal responsibility for intolerable 
social and industrial conditions. 

The Conference considered two recom- 
mendations by the board of directors:— 


I. That a systematic attempt be made to increase the 
endowment fund of the Conference to $50,000. 

II. That the Western Unitarian Conference shall be- 
come responsible for all administrative and missionary 
work within its borders, including subsidies to aided 
churches assigned at present to the Western budget, but 
not including the support of work in university towns. 

That the churches composing the Western Unitarian 
Conference send all their missionary contributions, save 
nomina} sums sufficient to retain membership in the 
American Unitarian Association, to the treasury of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

That the Western Unitarian Conference request the 
printing of its treasurer’s report in connection with the 
report of the treasurer of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, so that the missionary contributions of the Western 
churches shall appear in the general summing up of the 
missionary activities of the denomination. 


The first recommendation was adopted. 
The second, after considerable discussion, 
was laid upon the table until the next meet- 
ing of the Conference. It was voted that 
there be a referendum to the churches for 
the guidance of the Conference at its next 
annual meeting. The following resolutions 
were presented by the business committee 
to which they had been referred, and were 
passed by the Conference. 


Resolved, That the Western. Conference expresses: its 
appreciation and hearty approval of the work of the 
National Unitarian Temperance Society and its faithful 
secretary, Dr. J. H. Crooker, and calls upon the churches 
in the Conference to encourage and support this work 
in every possible way. 

Resolved, That, Whereas circumstances sufficiently 
provocative in the judgment of the governing authorities 
of these United States have required the landing of Ameri- 
can naval and military forces upon Mexican soil, and 
Whereas such action has been made the occasion of agita- 
tion on the part of some for the military acquisition of 
Mexican territory, Therefore be it Resolved .by those in 
attendance at the Western Unitarian Conference that, 
without attempting to prejudge the situation as it may 
develop, we deplore the agitation for the further use of 
military force where it may not be required, and express 
our firm conviction that the military acquisition of foreign 
territory is opposed to the spirit and attitude of the 
American people and is inimical to the perpetuation and 
continued development of our government as a free popular 
government, and that we heartily approve every effort that 
may be made to solve honorably and peaceably the per- 
plexing problems of our proper relationship to a neighboring 
people, And we express our confidence in the ability of the 
President of the United States to bring the situation to 
a peaceful issue. 

Resolved, That the. Western Unitarian Conference 
express its appreciation to the First Unitarian Society 
for its entertainment of the Conference at its sixty- 
second annual meeting, and that a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the officers of the church and its pastor, Rey. 
W. Hanson Pulsford, for the same. 

Resolved, That high appreciation of the Conference is 
extended to the secretary, Mr. Smith, for his admirable 
survey of the denominational work and the faithful labors 
of the year which it implies. 

Resolved, That the Conference recognizes and appreciates 
the faithful services of the Headquarters Clerk, Miss 
Scheible, which cannot be measured by money considera- 
tions. 

Resolved, That the Christian Register be asked to con- 
sider the sécuring of correspondents in the West, in the 
South, and on the Pacific coast to write regularly letters 
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similar to those sent by the New York and Boston cor- 
respondents, 


Resolved, That the sympathy of this Conference be 


extended to Rey. Troward H. Marshall in his time of 
suffering, and that a greeting be sent to him from the Con- 
ference. 


Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference request 


the American Unitarian Association to publish with its 
annual reports a statement of the money contributed for 
missionary purposes by the churches of the Western 


Conference and of other Unitarian conferences in America, 
for use within their respective districts. 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: president, Hon. Morton 
D. Hull; vice-presidents, Rev. George A. 
Thayer and Mrs. C. V. Mersereau; secre- 
tary, Rev. Ernest C. Smith; treasurer, Mr. 
Charles B. Foote; directors to May, 1915, 
to fill vacancies, Mr. Charles Grilk and Rev. 
John W. Day; directors to May, 1917: Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford, Rev. Fred V. Hawley, 
Rey. Walter F. Greenman, Rev. George R. 
Gebauer, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Prof. 
Karl C. Guthe, Rev. Rowena Morse Mann. 


Lend-a-Hand Society. 


The annual meeting of the Lend-a-Hand 
Society was held Wednesday, May 27, in 
Park Street Church. Twenty-six Lend-a- 
Hand Clubs sent delegates to the business 
meeting. ‘The following officers were elected: 
president, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot; vice- 
presidents, Franklin P. Daly, Miss Frances 
H. Hunneman; honorary secretary, Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman; secretary, Mrs.. Martha 
Adams Leland; treasurer, Mr. Benjamin H. 
Jones. Directors: Rev. C. R. Eliot, Frank- 
lin P. Daly, Miss F. H. Hunneman, Mrs. 
Martha A. Leland, Benjamin H. Jones, 
Henry R. Scott, Mrs. Alonzo E. Locke, 
Mrs. William T. Foster, Miss Blanche 
Merritt, Rev. James Harry Holden, and 
Miss Caroline Freeman. 

The public meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. James Harry Holden of the 
Roxbury Universalist church, and the 
audience repeated together the mottoes of 
the Society. 

In his opening remarks, Rev. C. R. Eliot 
showed that the Lend-a-Hand movement is 
accomplishing a great deal. There are small 
clubs and large ones; clubs of little people 
and clubs of grown-ups; clubs that have 
been recently formed and clubs that are 
more than thirty years old; clubs that carry 
on large undertakings and clubs that do 
only a few small things. The sum total 
makes a very interesting story and one to 
be proud of. 

Mr. Eliot told most delightfully Dr. 
Hale’s story of ‘Ten Times One is Ten,” 
which was the foundation of the Lend-a- 
Hand work. He read a hopeful message 
from Mrs. Bernard Whitman, now honorary 
secretary; a report of the year’s work was 
given by the superintendent, Miss Annie F, 
Brown, and of the Lend-a-Hand Book Mis- 
sion by its director, Miss Anna E. Wood. 
Progress both in number of clubs and in 
useful work was shown by both reports. The 
Society has recently been notified of two 
bequests, one for $3,000 and one for $1,000, 
to be added to the Hale Endowment Fund, 
which at present amounts to $50,558.96. 

The Lend-a-Hand Clubs of Plymouth, 
Brookline, and First Parish, Hingham 
(Juniors), made interesting reports of work, 
and an address was made by President Lemuel 
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Herbert Murlin, D.D., LL.D., of Boston 
University, on “(Community Service by 
Groups.” He illustrated his topic by the 
wonderful results achieved in a Kansas 
university town of only twelve hundred 
people, by all working together for the best 
interests of the community. With ideals, 
purpose, ambition, and co-operation, Dr. 
Murlin claimed, anything desired by the 
town was accomplished, whether education, 
town water-works, or a union church. He 
suggested that the city be divided into little 
groups for the express purpose of becoming 
acquainted and working out a plan by which 
the most efficient and neighborly life can 
be lived. 


Rey. Charles Frederick Nicholson. 


Rev. Charles Frederick Nicholson died 
at Cambridge, Mass., on May 29, 1914, in 
his seventy-sixth year. Mr. Nicholson had 
long been an invalid and had suffered much 
in the months before his death, but always 
with fortitude and a confident trust. Mr. 
Nicholson was a chaplain in the Christian 
Commission in the Civil War, and was for 
many years in the Baptist ministry. He 
entered the Unitarian denomination about 
1890 and was settled successively at Norton, 
Rockland, and Roslindale, Mass. He was 
buried beside his wife, at Norton, on Sunday, 
May 31, the services being conducted by 
Rev. H. H. Mott and Rev. H. W. Foote. 


The New England Unitarian Fellow- 
ship Committee. 


The New England Fellowship Committee, 
in justice alike to the applicants and to the 
churches, desires the fullest information con- 
cerning every person who asks for the cer- 
tificate of recommendation. The Commit- 
tee has therefore voted henceforth to pub- 
lish the names of all applicants before taking 
final action. 

The applications of Francis Treadway 
Clayton, principal of Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N.H., now of the Presbyterian 
ministry, and Daniel Moses Welch of the 
Harvard Divinity School, are now before the 
Committee. Louis C. Cornish, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secretary. All 
communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


A Minister Wanted. 


From one of our readers in the South we 
have received the following letter:— 

“There is in one of our Southern States 
on the Atlantic Coast, in its largest and most 
progressive city, a beautiful Unitarian church 
and a little group of earnest parishioners. 
A minister is needed for this church when 
it reopens in the autumn. Owing to the 
distance from Unitarian headquarters in 
Boston, it is a difficult matter to bring can- 
didates and congregation together. It has 
been suggested that a letter published in 
the Christian Register might reach the eyes 
of some minister who would be interested 
and yet who might otherwise not hear of 


the needs of this parish. The trustees have 
decided that a young unmarried man could — 
probably best carry on the work here. One 
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with some business ability and one who had 
had at least one or two other parishes. ‘There 
is material in this city to form a strong lib- 
eral congregation in time. The right per- 
son is needed for the work. He will require 
tact and patience and should only come if 
willing to remain several years.” 

For any further information, address 
“TRUSTEES,” care of the Christian Register. 


Executive Board of the Alliance. 


With the hope of securing the attendance 
of some of the distant members who might 
be coming for Anniversary Week, the meet- 
ing of the Executive Board of the Alliance 
was postponed from May 8 to May 22. 
It was a pleasure to greet at the meeting 
the two Southern vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Abby A. Peterson and Mrs. H. W. Churchill, 
the one from the Pacific Coast, Miss C. 
Louise Smith of San Francisco, the director 
from Eastern Pennsylvania, Mrs. J. Lester 
Woodbridge, Mrs, Alva Roy Scott of Bangor, 
one of the Maine directors,-and Mrs. C. T. 
Catlin of Brooklyn, a former treasurer, who 
came as Miss Bancroft’s special guest, in 
addition to those members from New York, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts who 
are regular attendants. 

The president reported many letters written 
and nine visits made during the month of 
April, and attendance at the meeting of the 
Worcester League on the previous Wednes- 
day, when the League, as such, voted to dis- 
band and to reorganize as the Worcester 
County League, which will hold conference 
meetings of all the branches in the county 
similar to those held in Boston by the 
Eastern Massachusetts branches. A sepa- 
rate branch will be formed in each of the 
Worcester churches. 

The corresponding secretary reported a 
_ larger number of blanks with information 

for the Manual returned than at the same 
date last year. The formation of two new 
Associate Alliances, one in Oregon and an- 
other in Washington, were also reported. 
The treasurer reported that 192 branches 
and five individuals have contributed a 
little more than $1,300 towards the Fifield 
Memorial, and that the appeals have been 
completed. The following Alliance presi- 
dents have been made life members of the 
Alliance by their respective branches: Mrs. 
C. E. St. John of Philadelphia, Mrs. George 
H. Root of Winchester, Mrs, Henry D. Forbes 
of Roxbury, and Mrs. Emma L. Ordiorne 
of Cambridge; Miss Mary F. Gill, Mrs. 
Mary Bancroft Winsor, Mrs. Frank K. 
Dutcher, and Mrs. B. M. Sparhawk have 
been made so by personal gift. ‘These 
names have been placed in In Memoriam: 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Monroe, Mrs. Harriet 
Augusta Litchfield, Miss Mary J. Rogers, 
Miss Caroline M. Chenery, Mrs. Sarah 
Theo Brown, Mrs. Eliza Brown Sanderson, 

Mrs. Ellen Sever Hale, Miss Sophia Tracy 

Denny, Miss Grace M. Sanger, Mrs. E. A. 

Low, Mrs. Josephine Pope, Mrs. Mary S&S. 

Curtis, Mrs. Eliza Mudge, Mrs. Sarah E. 

Hooper, and Mrs. Annie Evans White. 

The Cheerful Letter chairman expressed 
satisfaction with the tone of the reports 
which have come in, and feels that there is 
a wider understanding of Cheerful Letter 
The chairman of the Study Class 
‘ittee told of special use which has 
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been made of the lending papers by some of 
the New York branches in sending them to 
Post-office Mission correspondents. 

Mrs. Peterson announced the death of 
the daughter of Rev. Francis M. McHale. 
Owing to her illness Mr. McHale has been 
unable to make long journeys, but has held 
services in near-by places, has written largely 
for the newspapers and delivered many 
lectures. In North Carolina, Rev. W. E. 
Cowan is just starting his summer services. 
Mrs. Peterson spoke appreciatively of the 
work which Rey. John L. Robinson has 
done at Swansboro, particularly for the 
young boys, who are devoted to him. It 
has been possible to hold meetings there for 
town betterment in which the ministers of 
the other churches have joined. Our minis- 
ters, she said, are standing for everything 
which goes for the uplift of the people and 
for showing them a better way of living. 
Samples of work done by the children of the 
Carolina Industrial School have been brought 
by Mrs. Peterson for exhibition during Anni- 
versary Week, and were examined with great 
interest by the members of the Board. 

A letter from Rev. C. W. Heizer of Ithaca 
expressed his appreciation of the $50 con- 
tributed by the Alliance for work among 
the young women at Cornell. 

A constitution and by-laws were presented 
by the Junior Alliance Committee, drawn up 
as a guide to Junior Alliances. These will 
later be printed for distribution. The work 
of reorganization of the Lending Library has 
been completed to the great satisfaction of 
all. Up to the present time 2,876 Alliance 
pins have been sold. A committee was ap- 
pointed to plan an Alliance conference at 
the Isles of Shoals during the week of meet- 
ings. A letter was read from Dr. Wendte, 
thanking the Alliance for the contribution 
of $276 to assist Signor Conté in his Italian 

work, also one from Madame Rochat of 
Geneva, thanking for the sum sent to assist 
the efforts to organize the French women, 
and stating that steps have already been 
taken in Paris and that there is a promising 
outlook in Lyons. 

Among the most interesting and stimulat- 
ing features of the meeting were the greetings 
brought by the distant members, particularly 
the words of commendation from Mrs. 
Catlin. The last meeting of the season will 
occur on June 12. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Anion, 


Officers and Directors. 


Officers and directors ‘for 1914-15, as 
elected at the annual meeting, May 28, 1914, 
are: president, Mr. Sanford. Bates; vice- 
presidents: Mr. Berkeley B. Blake, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Mr. Frederick M. Eliot, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Germantown, 
Pa.; Rev. Percy E. Lyndon, Windsor, Vt.; 
Rev. H. Houghton Schumacher, Helena, 
Mont.; Miss Rita E. Stemm, New Orleans, 
La.; secretary, Miss Grace R. Torr; treas- 
urer, Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie. Directors: 
Mr. Chester R. Allen, Dorchester, Mass.; 
Miss Julia L. Barry, Montclair, N.J.; Miss 
Emily J. Cline, Dorchester, Mass.; Mr. J. 
E. Dobbs, Toronto, Canada; Mr. Wallace 
O. Fenn, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Henry 
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G. Ives, Andover, N.H.; Mr. Joseph C. 
Kiley, Jamestown, N.Y.; Miss Marian D. 


Richards, Brookline, Mass.; Mr. Henry G. 
Rogers, Yarmouth, Me.; Mr. Arthur E. 
Ryder, West Bridgewater, Mass.; . Miss 


Helen. F. Schadee, Florence, Mass.; Miss 
Almira E. Simmons, Wollaston, Mass.; Miss 
Belle I. Smith, Los Angeles, Cal.; Miss 
Mary A. Sprague, West Newton, Mass.; 
Rev. Charles J. Staples, Burlington, -Vt. 


REPORT OF THE PoLicy COMMITTEE, 1914. 

The Policy Committee offers the follow- 
ing suggestions for the consideration of the 
Unions, touching the work of the coming 
year, which were adopted, the first and third 
as prepared by the committee, and the second 
with an amendment. as suggested by Dr. 
Sunderland’s talk:— 

1. That the sum of $400 be raised for the 
support of the Student Assistant Work in 
College Town Churches; 

2. That $200 be appropriated for the mis- 
sionary work in foreign lands, and that the 
Unions be encouraged and advised to de- 
vote a meeting to the consideration of this 
wider effort which is possible; and that 


Deaths. 


HENRIETTA WHITE BAILEY CONNOR, 


1830-1914. 

In the early evening of Tuesday, May 10, Henrietta 
White Bailey Connor, beloved wife of Gen. Selden Connor, 
died at her home in Augusta, Me., after a life whose 
beauty and richness of character endeared her to all who 
knew her. An ardent and loyal Unitarian, she served the . 
cause of the Augusta church for many years, making her 
life a testimonial to the power and beauty of that faith, 
and leaving behind her a memory of good deeds and loving 
service which shall long endure. A true friend, a faithful 
wife and loving mother, she set before her world that 
quality of rare womanhood which made all love her, and 
for whose loss there is no remedy save in the thought that 
as God so long blest us with her presence, so her departure 
has a meaning which His wisdom shall in good time reveal. 


“God, who created all things, can renew.” 


UNITY PULPIT 


I am very desirous of obtaining a bag Me Unit 
Pulpit sermons, seventeen volumes, for which I am wi 
ing to pay a fair price. Address “J. R. S.,” care Christian 
Register. 


WANTED 


OSITION, as governess, tutor, or companion, by a 
P unior in ccllege, for three summer months. Experi- 
ae and can give excellent references. Apply at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


AMP FRIAR TUCK, Lake Tahanto, Harvard, 
Mass. Established 1894. Rev. and Mrs. Lyman 
Greenman can accommodate in their cam; peasy summer & 
few more boys between the ages of eg and fifteen. 
Water and country sports. Trips to Cater and other 
historic places. Season, June 20 to September 5. Address, 
2237 Maine Street, Quincy, Ill. 


GLENSIDE 


For Chronic, Nervous, and Mild Mental Diseases 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Telephone, Jamaica 44 


- THE TEMPLETON INN 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


ms for the season May 20th. Why not try it for 
oem Tt is most desirable for rest, and will a you 
the best of service. Garage facilities. 125 rooms. 
Pure spring water. Fresh farm products. 


Address MANAGER. 
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items of interest bearing upon this enter- 
prise be sent out from time to time from the 
central office, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the board of directors at the next 
meeting to consider the suggestions of Dr. 
Sunderland; 

3. That the publication work of the 
Young People’s Religious Union be enlarged 
as rapidly as the board of directors deems it 
feasible. 

DupLey H. FERRELL. 
Emma R. Ross. 

Haroip G. ARNOLD. 
Henry G» ROGERS.. 

H. HouGHTON SCHUMACHER. 
ALBERT R. VAIL. 

CAROLINE S. BURRAGE. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The twentieth annual summer meeting 
of the Union Ministers’ Meeting will be 
held in King’s Chapel, Monday, June 8, 
at ten-thirty o’clock. Rev. Austin Rice of 
Wakefield will give an address on ‘‘The 
Gospel Ideal of Personal Responsibility.” 
There will be open discussion, reports, etc. 
Ministers of all names are cordially invited. 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson will preside. 


The ninety-sixth session of the North 
Middlesex Conference will be held with the 
Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, N.H., 
Rev. John H. Wilson, minister, Thursday, 
June 11. James E. Odlin, Esq., of Lynn, 
president of Essex Conference, will speak on 
“The Place of the Church in Modern Life,” 
and Mr. William H. Sayward of Boston, 
president of Norfolk Conference, on ‘‘The 
Efficient Congregation.’’ 


The Norfolk Conference will meet with 
the First Parish in Dedham, Rev. William H. 
Parker, minister, on Wednesday, June 10, 
1914. Mr. Warren F. Spaulding will speak 
on “The Treatment of Crime’; and Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield, on ‘‘The Immigrant and 
Some of his Problems.’”’ In the afternoon, 
Prof. Daniel Evans, D.D., Rev. Walter 
Calley, D.D., and Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., 
will discuss ‘‘ What does the World most need 
to keep it in the Path of True Progress?”’ 


Meetings. 


WORCESTER ‘LEAGUE.—The twenty-fifth 
anniversary was observed in the Second 
Parish Church on Wednesday, May 20, 1914. 
Over one hundred women were present from 
Alliance branches of Worcester County. 
The meeting opened at 11.30 A.M. with the 
new president, Mrs. Joseph M. Davis, in 
the chair. After the opening exercises, one 
hundred and eighty-seven women responded 
to roll-call, present from Berlin, Bolton, 
Brookfield, Clinton, Fitchburg, Grafton, 
Hopedale, Leicester, Leominster, Marlboro, 
Millbury, Mendon, Northboro, Sturbridge, 
Sterling, Uxbridge, and Westboro. Miss 
Anna M. Bancroft, national president, re- 
viewed the work of the League and the 
value of these years of endeavor for the lib- 
eral faith. An interesting account of Miss 
Bancroft’s recent trip through Texas and 
Southern States was given. All present 
were inspired and felt an increased in- 
terest in the future of Alliance work. At 
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the close of Miss Bancroft’s valuable ad- 
dress the president called attention to the 
future of the League as a branch of the 
National Alliance. During the past twenty- 
five years Alliance branches have been formed 
in nearly all of the towns of Worcester 
County. This month two local churches— 
Second Parish and South Memorial—joined. 
A discussion upon the advisability of be- 
coming an Associate Alliance resulted in 
the appointing of the following committee 
to meet during the noon hour and- decide 
upon recommendations for future enlarged 
usefulness: Miss Anna M. Bancroft, chair- 
man, Mrs. James Duncan, Clinton, Mrs. 
F. F. Woodward, Fitchburg, Mrs. Frank E. 
Davis, Mrs. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., Mrs. 
Charles B. Elder of Worcester. After 
luncheon, prepared by the fellowship com- 
mittee of the three Worcester churches, the 
following recommendations were brought 
in at the afternoon session and acted upon: 
that the Worcester League disband to re- 
organize under the name of Worcester County 
League of Unitarian Women; that the 
Alliance branches of Worcester County co- 
operate; that the payment of one dollar 
annually by each branch shall constitute 
membership; that each branch send two 
or more delegates to each meeting; that 
there be three meetings yearly; that the 
present officers serve during the ensuing 
year with the addition of four members 
from Worcester County chosen by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to become members of 
that body. A vote of thanks was extended 
by the Worcester County delegates for the 
hospitality of the three Worcester churches. 
“Why Women do not want to Vote,’ by 
Mrs. A. J. George, Boston, was the subject 
of the afternoon. As the subject, at a pre- 
vious meeting, had been discussed from the 
standpoint of the suffragist, much interest 
was shown. Mrs. George said the real 
need is for more moral and religious training 
and not more laws. Unless women vote 
more intelligently than men, we would not 
get a better state by multiplying the vote. 
Women are far better off under the present 
chivalry of men than under the justice pro- 
posed by the suffragists. Edward Everett 
Hale said that suffrage is a responsibility 
not a right. Women and children in indus- 
try are protected better under Massachu- 
setts laws than by those of any suffrage 
State. Average woman is employed worthily 
in the old occupation of home making. In- 
dividual character will save us, not legis- 
lation. Lena Hurlbut Bellows, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BarrE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. A. F. 
Bailey and Rev. Crozier Graham Adams: 
Mr. Adams, who has been the minister the 
past year, was unanimously re-elected for 
another year at the annual parish meeting, 
held in April. Mr. Adams preached recently 
in Ware, in exchange with Rev. E. H. 
Brenan, and then started for Chicago, for his 
marriage to Miss Ruth Hudnut, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Hudnut of Chicago. 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams returned to Barre for 
Mr. Adams to preach the memorial sermon 
for the veterans of the G. A. R., at the union 
services of all the churches, held in the Uni- 
tarian church. The Women’s Alliance at 
their annual meeting elected the old board of 
officers: president, Mrs, George R. Simonds; 
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vice-presidents, Miss Lucy Rice and Mrs. 
Clara Stone; treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Bar- 
tholomew; secretary, Mrs. George E. Bates; 
and a board of directors. The reports of 
the treasurer and secretary showed a most 
prosperous season (that of 1913-14). A 
touching eulogy was given by Mrs. Bates in 
her report, in memory of Miss Ira E. 
Jenkins, who died in Jamaica Plain last 
winter. She was a lifelong resident of 
Barre, also of the society and the church. 


Boiron, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
J. L. Marsh: The Women’s Alliance solicit 
orders for canned fruits and vegetables put 
up by them during the summer of rorq. 
These goods will be of the best quality, put 
up in glass jars, and sold at prices usual for 
such goods. Early orders will be appreciated. 
The proceeds will be used to renovate the 
church building. For information apply 
to the Committee, Bolton, Mass.: Mrs. J. L. 
Marsh, Mrs. Charles Ripley, Mrs. F. C. 
Edes. 


Erie, Pa.—The First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes: The church in Erie 
is sixteen years old, and this last has been the 
best year of its history. An aggressive 
campaign has been carried on in every 
department of the church since last Septem- 
ber. Upon resumption of church work last 
fall, the board of trustees appointed Mr. 
Fay W. Clark, general chairman of the 
church council, which was practically to 
make him general manager of the business 
affairs of the church. Mr. Clark, who is a 
young business man with a genius for 
organization, began his work with skill 
and enthusiasm. He began his work by 
selecting seven chairmen for seven working 
committees—finance, entertainment, mem- 


bership, publicity, social service, branch 
organizations, and house and grounds com- 
mittees. These committees when fully 


organized contained one hundred and fifteen 
of the best workers in the church. Three 
workers’ dinners and church efficiency 
meetings were held during the year, at which 
practically all the members of the com- 
mittees were present, together with the 
board of trustees and the pastor. These 
meetings created enthusiasm, and, with Mr. 


OUSE TO LET, furnished, in the highest and 
healthiest suburb of London, England. 4 sitting- 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing-room, bath-room; 2 house- 
maid’s pantries; electric light; good kitchen; offices; tele- 
phone; dinner lift; small greenhouse; good garden leading 
onto tennis courts. Open, airy situation. Very quiet, 
within 15 minutes of West End. 
Terms: 8 guineas a week for short let or by arrange- 
ment. 
Glass, china, silver, linen, etc., by agreement. Apph 
Mrs. Ireson, 13 Parkhill Road, Hampstead, London, NW. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seli- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. With 
many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 


CLARKE. 
Treasurer, Mes. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 


Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Clark’s leadership, kept the members on the 
job until the work mapped out was com- 
pleted. The results of this movement have 
been shown in many ways in the new life, 
power, and efficiency of every department of 
the church. The effect has been seen in 
the regular attendance, both morning and 
evening, during the year. A dozen or more 
overflow meetings have been held during the 
winter. At one meeting twenty-five people 
sat on the platform with the minister, with 
every other available space taken, and many 
turned away. On this occasion the minis- 
ter took for his theme, ‘“‘The Inside of the 
Cup.” The Sunday-school reached the 
one hundred mark. The Women’s Alliance 
now has sixty-two members. It has con- 
ducted a successful fair, and carried out a 
splendid literary and religious programme. 
The weekly religious conference has been 
continued, and many new members have 
been trained in the deeper things of faith and 
spirit by the friendly method of the confer- 
ence and round table. This is a mid-week 
meeting. The greater efficiency in business 
organization has resulted in a large increase 
in finances, in displacing a deficit by a sur- 
plus, and this in the face of the fact of the 
worst business and industrial depression 
which the city has had in forty years. 
Forty-four new members have been received 
into the church during the year, making a 
membership of over three hundred living 
active members on the rolls of the church 
at the present time, with an increasing list 
of friends, attendants, and supporters in 
the growing city. Hardly a Sunday goes 
by without from a dozen to fifty or more 
visitors and new attendants upon the regular 
church services. Some fine special occasions 
have been held. Rev. F. M. Bennett, Mr. 
Leffingwell of Buffalo, Mr. E. P. Harris of 
Montclair, and Mrs. Mary B. Davis of New 
York came here and delivered stirring 
addresses along the line of church efficiency. 
Prof. Morgan Barnes of Edinboro, Rev. H. J. 
Adlard of Dunkirk, Bishop Rogers Israel and 
Mayor Sterns of Erie, stirred the Men’s 
Club to thought and action. Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, and Prof. Hutchins of the 
Meadville faculty, delighted the people with 
their messages. Rev. William Sullivan 
gave over three hundred people a fine 
spiritual uplift on a busy week-day evening. 
Mrs. Thomas Ford and Mrs. Lucy Drake- 
Marlowe of this society gave an inspiring 
evening with Robert Browning to a large 
audience, which paid for the enjoyment. 
Mr. Byrnes, the pastor, also delivered one of 
his Chautauqua lectures to an audience of 
over two hundred people, who paid for the 
privilege of hearing it. The King’s Daugh- 
ters presented a delightful play, ‘A Virginia 
Heroine,” to a large and delighted audience 
in early May. The house committee are 
planning to enlarge and renovate the church 
building during the summer vacation. 
Perhaps some Unitarian people in other 
places who are studying the religious unrest 
of the time will be interested to know 
that, of the thirty or more evangelical minis- 
ters who were active in forcing Mr. Byrnes, 
the Unitarian minister, out of the Erie 
Ministerial Association because of his ag- 
ive devotion to his own cause, twenty 
resigned and taken their departure 
the city in less then two years, and most 
them in the prime of their ministerial 
. It is also the general understand- | 
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ing that the above act, with some other 
moves of a similar character, started the 
forces which compelled their departure. 
These men have left behind them a weakened 
cause, while the movement they attacked 
has grown stronger every month since they 
and Billy Sunday attacked it. 


Lincoyn, Mass.—The Unitarian Church: 
Services will be held as usual from June 7 
to September 27, inclusive. Dr. De Nor- 
mandie will preach on each of the four Sun- 
days in June, and monthly calendars will 
announce the preachers for the other months. 
Services at 3.30 P.M. 


Monv?PELIER, Vt.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., Rev. Albert 
H. Spence, Jr.: On Wednesday evening, 
May 13, Rev. Albert H. Spence, Jr., was 
formally installed pastor. Rev. William L. 
Sullivan preached the installation sermon, 
and Dr. James De Normandie offered prayer; 
Rev. F. R. Griffin of Montreal, Canada, 
gave the charge to the minister, and Rev. 
C. J. Staples of Burlington, Vt., the charge 
to the people; Rev. J. B. Reardon of the 
Universalist church in the neighboring city 
of Barre, the invocation; and Rev. William 
Shaw of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
representing churches, clergy, and citizens, 
cordially welcomed Mr. Spence to the city. 
The sermon was one deep breath of holiest 
consecration and devoted service powerfully 
presented. The prayer reached down into 
the hearts of all. The charge to the minister, 
from an old college friend, was rich with 
good counsel and serious considerations. The 
charge to the people made a strong appeal 
to the parish addressed. On the programme 
was the name of Dr. J. Edward Wright, 
pastor emeritus, for the Scripture reading. 
His absence was explained by the following 
footnote: ‘Dr. Wright himself selected this 
part as being one he hoped to have strength 
enough to undertake. His hopes were 
destined to be unfulfilled. We leave his 
name, however, as evidence that, though 
strength may decline with the years, our 
love for him and our appreciation of his 
great work remain unchanged, constant 
forever.’’ The church has enjoyed a season 
of unusual prosperity since last June, when 
Mr. Spence came in response to a unanimous 
call to be its minister. There has been a 
marked increase in attendance. The usual 
activities have been sustained with new life 
and fresh impulse, imparted by the interest 
and resourcefulness of the new pastor and 
his very able wife. At the annual parish 
supper and business meeting there was a 
large attendance, reports showing the society 
to be in fine condition financially. At that 
time $25 was appropriated for the Service 
Pension Society. The outlook for the future 
of the church seems very promising. The 
continued illness of the beloved pastor 
emeritus, Dr. Wright, causes great anxiety, 
but all are hopeful that the summer days to 
come will hold for him health, strength, 
and final recovery. 

—S 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :—~ 


May 6. John C. Runkle, Walther. Mass.. $50.00 
6. Society in Dayton, Ohio 25.00 
6. Society in Stockton, Cal... 7.00 
7. Society in Neponset, Wee as 8 4,4 oi 20.00 
7. Society in Warwick, Mass.......-..--- 10.00 
8. Society in New Brighton, N.Y......... 2.35 


May 11. Society in Hemet, Cal................ $10.00 
12. Dighton, Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 
BOCE sass gana pine na tnaete ars ome 5,00 
14. Sunday School, Geneseo, PEA Seog 8.00 
14. Society in Sioux Gitys las tee ate 10.00 
14. Unity Circle, Society in Sioux Gis} Ia. 10.00 
14. North Society, Salem, Mass.. 100,00 
14. Society in Northampton, Mass., 2.15 
15. Society in Berkeley, Cal.. Fd teat EOO:00 
15. Society in Duluth, Minn 5.75 eee 12.50 
18. First Parish, Dedham, Mass:-sientcccou 25.00 
20. First Parish, Brookline, Mass.......... 5.00 
North Society, Salem, Mass., additional 50.00 
a ee Charitable Society of Lancaster, 
Mass catintes laa etek ee 50.00 
22. Mrs. ‘Chacies P. Lombard, Plymouth, 
Masai lindas cgulncs Cup titans entaea 50.00 
25. Unity Church Sunday School, Spring- 
field, ‘Mass. 0 Seater ee Leh tee cee 50.00 
25. Anonymous Friends) ae As teen 50.00 
29. Society i in Great Falls, Mont. . 15.00 
29. Society in Iowa City, Ta.. ib Fahee 10.00 
29. Associate Members..............2..005 20.50 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
May 6. Sunday School, Medford, Mass.. 10.00 
7. First Society, Chicago, Tienes 50.00 
14. Sunday School, Montclair, N.J. 10.00 
18. Sunday School, Madison, Wis.. 5.00 
18. Sunday School, Gardner, Mass . ; 5-00 
20. First Unitarian Sunday School i in New- 
ton, Mass. (West Newton).......... 100.00 
22. Gardner, Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 
ANCE. uu tale ct ober ta Na alee ee Ah I.00 
22. Jamaica Plain, Mass., Junior Branch 
Women’s Alliance.................. 10.00 
23. Sunday School, Berkeley, Cal.. 20.00 
26. Sunday School, Evanston, Ill. . ; 5.00 
29. Sunday School, Framingham, Mass..... 3.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
May 12. A Friend, through the President. ...... 100.00 
12. All a) Sunday School, Roxbury, 
Bre acaba. > SRCSN hat he Car eee 25.00 
12. Sundiy School, Portsmouth, N.H.. eee 
18. Friends, through the President SHE ae 15.00 
20. Sunday School, Ithaca, N.Y........... 5.00 
$1,076.50 


Henry M. Wix.iams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Angora goats have been used with profit 
to keep fire lines clear of inflammable vege- 
tation on national forests in California. ~ 


The imports of matches into China greatly 
exceed in value any other wood product. 
Most of the matches come in from Japan. 


$1.00 $1.50 

2.00 2.50 
$3.50 

$ 5.00 $ 7.50 

10.00 12.50 

15.00 0 35.00 
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BONELESS 
AND SEMI- 
BONELESS 


CORSETS 


In Coutille; Tricot; Doeskin; Suéde; 
and Italian Silk 
Ivy, La Loutse, and Bon Ton MopEts. 


Palmer’s Corset Store 


52 WINTER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pleasantries. 


A: “Time flies.” B: 


too quick for me.”’ 


“T can’t. They’re 


The Boss (to a laborer who had come for 
employment): ‘‘Are you a mechanic?” The 
Laborer: “‘No, sir; I’m a McCarthy.’’— 
Yale Record. 


“T’m not sure,’”’ said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“that I believe every word of that theory 
of yours, but I admit that it makes a very 
good working hypotenuse.” 


A furrier makes his novel bid for custom by 
announcing in a daily paper that “‘Mr. Blank 
is willing to make up capes, jackets, and coats 
for ladies out of their own skins.” 


Mrs. Youngwife: “I want to get some 
salad.’’ Dealer: ‘‘Yes, ma’am. How many 
heads?”” Mrs. Youngwife: ‘‘Oh, goodness! 
I thought you took the heads off! I just 
want plain chicken salad.” 


Defeated Candidate: ‘“‘ You encouraged me 
to run for the office. You know you did. 
You said you thought I wouldn’t make a bad 
alderman.” ‘Trusty Henchman: “Well, the 
returns seem to show that I was right.” 


A Hindu baker’s assistant in Bombay, set- 
ting up in business for himself, and desiring 
to cater for the English community, had the 
following notification painted over his door- 
way: ‘‘Ram Bux solicits respectful patronage. 
He is a first-class British loafer.” —Christian 
Life. 


Bliss Carman tells us that “‘Earth has 
put off her raiment, wintry and worn and 
old, for the robe of a fair young sibyl, dancing 
in green and gold.’”” According to conditions 
that have prevailed for the past four days, 
we should judge the most appropriate robe 
would be a bath-robe. 


A visitor to a farm was especially struck by 
the great ruggedness and strength of one of 
the stalwart harvest-hands, and said to the 
farmer, ‘“‘That fellow ought to be chuck-full 
of work.” ‘He is,’’ replied the farmer, ‘‘or 
he ought to be, because I hain’t never been 
able to get none out of him.’’—Success. 


That is what the Church has set out for and 
what she will get: a brief, clear, irenical, 
“ evangelical creed, with such a Presbyterian 
flavor that on tasting it, as one would a tea- 
spoonful. of fresh maple syrup, he will say, 
with a light in his eye: ‘‘ That is the genuine 
thing! Take my order for a weekly supply 
of it as long as I live.’’—Jntertor. 


A patronizing young lord was seated 
opposite a famous scientist at a dinner one 
evening not long ago. During a lull in the 
conversation he adjusted his monocle and 
leaned’ toward the scholar. “‘Aw, y’ know, 
Mr. Jones,” he drawled, “I passed your 
house this mawning.” ‘Thank you,” said 
Jones, quietly. ‘Thank you very much.”— 
Harper's Magazine. 


Mr. Charles Whymper, the painter, visited 
a gentleman at Highgate, and took his eldest 
daughter in to dinner. He was talking about 
the scenery, when suddenly she said, ‘I 
think I get prettier’every day, don’t you?” 
“T beg your pardon. What did you say?” 
“TI said I think I get prettier every day.” 
There was no mistaking, so Mr. Whymper 
answered: ‘‘Yes, indeed, you get prettier; 
and no wonder, in such fresh airand”— Just 
then she caught her mother’s eye; and with 
the other ladies she left the room, with wither- 
ing scorns Then it flashed upon him that 
he had misunderstood her: she had dropped 
an h! What she had said was “I think 
Highgate prettier_every-day.” 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


gn en , 
STS mae 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. teed. Circular free. 
C. H. StEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass:; 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF *“*THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘“*THE CAROL,” ‘*JUBILATE DEO,”* ETC. 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver) 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Brates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and ‘a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare ination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Minis 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1904 
TMS at th ‘b and scientifi ip; i 
NM the pplication of rl ts deals to Racial and 
Sailor sai co complete peeps. 


in co-operation with the University of California and 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide yp icy of 


courses. Open to both sexes. year A 
194, — for the Register and complete va Eile bo 


ui Earte Morse Wizzpr, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California 


Y The Meadville Theological Se 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


ae 
17 WALL ST. — 
NEW YORK ~ 


Investment Securities — 
Foreign Exchange — 
Letters of Credit — 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD, 
LONDON = 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. _ 
PRINTERS ‘ 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. ; 
Address as above for circulars. 


The Phillips Exeter Acadet 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional chara 
ability. 134th year opens Sept. 16, 1914. Catale 
views. Address The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
ter, New Hampshire. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHO 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and Pi 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


The Browne & Nichols Sck \ 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD Co 
Newplaygroundonthe Charles River. Junior Dep 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTE 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervis 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in a 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts ¢ 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. ae 


MEADVILLE,PA. 
(Founded 1844) li 


Is a modern, undogmatic 


ministry, whic : 

scholarship with catholicity of spirit 

efficiency. In order to meet the d 

upon it by the churches, it needs at ¢ c 

its present number of students. For cata 

address the President. Ly 
F.C. SOU 


